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ABSTRACT 


This  study  investigated  the  expectations  of  three 
groups  in  a  counter-position  to  the  principal  of  a  central¬ 
ized  school  in  a  rural  area  of  Saskatchewan — parents,  unit 
trustees  and  school  superintendents.  The  purposes  of  the 
study  were  to  determine  the  actions  of  a  principal  which 
met  with  approval  or  disapproval  and  to  discover  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  conflict  or  congruence  in  expectations  concerning 
the  role  of  the  principal  between  and  within  alter-groups . 

The  case  study  area  was  a  block  of  five  larger 
school  units  in  east-central  Saskatchewan.  The  sample 
population  was  the  parents  from  sixteen  centralized  school 
districts  and  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  five  larger 
units.  The  instrument  had  two  main  parts.  The  first  part 
consisted  of  two  critical  incident  reports,  one  of  approv¬ 
al  and  one  of  disapproval,  which  were  sought  from  each 
member  of  the  alter-groups.  A  second  part  was  a  check  list 
of  thirty-five  items  with  responses  scaled  on  a  continuum 
of  five  intervals.  This  part  attempted  to  determine  the 
expectations  of  members  of  the  alter-groups  in  four  sel¬ 
ected  critical  task  areas  of  a  principal's  performance. 

The  critical  incident  reports  were  categorized  and 
the  frequencies  of  particular  actions  were  noted.  The 
check  list  returns  were  tested  for  conflict  among  groups 
by  the  analysis  of  variance  to  obtain  an  1-value.  The 


5  per  cent  level  of  confidence  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
inferring  conflict  in  expectations  between  groups.  To 
infer  the  presence  and  extent  of  conflict  within  groups 
the  variance  ratio  with  arbitrary  cutting  points  was  used. 

The  findings  revealed  that  the  critical  task  areas 
of  the  principal's  performance  most  sensitive  to  alter- 
group  approval  or  disapproval  were  his  relations  with 
students  and  his  relations  in  the  community.  Also,  the 
greatest  congruence  in  alter-group  expectations  was  in 
these  critical  task  areas.  The  parent  group  showed  the 
most  internal  conflict  in  expectations  and  the  superint¬ 
endent  group  the  least . 

It  was  concluded  that  the  professional  leadership 
of  the  principal  was  accepted  in  the  rural,  school  cent¬ 
ralizations  but  the  need  for  greater  communication  between 
home  and  school  was  revealed.  There  was  a  large  measure 
of  congruence  in  expectations  concerning  the  principal's 
relations  with  students,  except  for  those  connected  with 
minor  breaches  of  discipline.  Alter-group  expectations 
were  congruent  concerning  the  principal  taking  part  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  but  conflict  was  evident  concerning  the 
kind  and  extent.  Considerable  conflict  was  found  concer¬ 
ning  the  role  of  the  principal  in  matters  connected  with 
transportation  of  students  to  school  and  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  activities  of  staff  within  and  outside  the 


school . 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Background. 

Public  administration  of  education  in  the  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  which  is  now  Saskatchewan  began 
in  1884.  A  school  district  could  be  organized  by  a  group 
of  settlers  when  six  children  of  school  age  were  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district.  Thus 
districts  were  organized  haphazardly  as  settlement  dev¬ 
eloped.  The  basic  design  of  a  school  district  was  a  rect¬ 
angle  twenty  square  miles  in  area.  (2,  p.  66)  The  school 
authorities — under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  later  of  Saskatchewan — allowed 
many  districts  to  be  organized  in  odd  shapes  and  sizes  be¬ 
cause  of  geographic  features,  previously-established  dist¬ 
ricts  and  changes  brought  about  by  the  building  of  railways 
and  the  springing  up  of  new  centers  of  population.  By  1930 
most  of  the  province  suitable  for  agriculture  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  railway  building  had  ceased  and  school  districts  had 
been  organized.  Because  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
these  small  districts,  the  one-room  school  had  become  the 
institution  of  education  in  rural  Saskatchewan. 

The  school  population  within  the  rural,  one-room 
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districts  varied  widely  as  did  the  assessment  upon  which 
school  taxes  were  based.  Multi-room  schools  functioned 
in  the  population  centers  but,  for  the  most  part,  schools 
remained  small  as  they  were  restricted  by  the  physical 
boundaries  of  the  original  districts.  While  provisions  had 
been  made  in  1913  lor  consolidated  districts  up  to  fifty 
square  miles  in  area,  only  forty-one  had  been  organized  by 
194-4.  (2,  p.  66)  The  Saskatchewan  legislature  enacted  the 
Larger  School  Units  Act  in  1944,  dividing  the  rural  area 
of  Saskatchewan  into  sixty  divisions  called  superinten¬ 
dencies.  A  vote  of  the  ratepayers  in  a  superintendency 
could  put  the  area  under  a  single  trustee  board  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  education  of  all  children  up  to  Grade  12. 

The  area  then  would  be  called  a  Larger  Unit.  Hamlets  and 
villages  were  included  automatically  but  towns  made  their 
own  choice. 

Soon  after  a  Larger  Unit  came  into  existence  cent¬ 
ralization  of  schools  usually  began.  The  secretary  of  the 
Cupar  School  Unit  reports: 

Lor  your  information  there  were  68  one-room  schools 
in  operation  in  1951  •  In  1961  there  are  eight.  In 
1951  the  Unit  operated  no  bus  routes.  Today (1961)  we 
operate  10  unit-owned  bus  routes  and  60  privately- 
owned  bus  routes.  (4,  p.  1) 

The  principal  of  a  centralized  school  in  a  larger 
unit  was  affected  by  the  change  in  two  major  ways.  In  the 
first  place  the  school  became  larger  and  more  varied  in  its 
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high  school  courses.  This  event  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  teen-age  group  was  con¬ 
tinuing  into  high  school.  In  the  second  place  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  responsible  to  a  more  scattered  community  with 
the  attendent  problems  of  supervision  over  buses  and  the 
planning  of  extracurricular  activities  for  students  who 
lived  miles  from  school. 

This  changeover  from  one-room  schools  to  centralized 
schools  was  caused  by  social  and  economic  changes  in  the 
rural  society  but  was  not  effected  without  stress.  Go ld- 
hammer  (3»  PP»35-6)  has  stated: 

The  rural  areas  are  changing  under  the  impact  of 
of  improved  transportation,  new  media  of  communication 
and  changing  economic  conditions.  These  factors  have 
influenced  the  schools  in  these  areas,  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  centralization  of  schools.  As  this  trend 
developed  it  violated  many  of  the  cultural  traditions 
in  which  most  of  the  small,  rural  communities  had 
basked. 

As  the  change  progressed  the  principal  had  the  problem  of 
coming  to  terms  in  some  manner  with  the  expectations  of 
those  involved  in  the  change.  This  study  plans  to  invest¬ 
igate  the  expectations  of  three  alter-groups  concerning 
the  role  of  the  principal  in  a  rural  area  of  Saskatchewan. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  study  is  concerned  with  investigating  the 
expectations  of  three  alter-groups — parents,  unit  trustees 
and  school  superintendents — concerning  the  behavior  of  the 
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principal  in  a  rural,  centralized,  unit  school.  A  related 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  presence  of  con¬ 
flict  or  congruence  in  expectations  concerning  the  role  of 
the  principal  between  and  within  the  alter-groups. 

Statement  of  Sub -Problems 

The  first  sub-problem  was  the  obtaining  of  examples 
of  principal  behavior  deemed  significant  by  members  of  the 
alter-groups. 

The  second  sub-problem  was  the  choosing  of  critical 
task  areas  concerning  principal  performance  which  seemed 
of  concern  to  members  of  the  alter-groups. 

The  third  sub-problem  was  the  collection  of  data 
and  the  choice  of  method  to  determine  the  presence  of  con¬ 
flict  or  congruence  in  expectations  between  alter-groups. 

The  fourth  sub-problem  was  the  collection  of  data 
and  the  choice  of  method  to  determine  the  presence  of 
conflict  or  congruence  in  expectations  within  an  alter- 
group. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  A  centralized  school  is  one  that  has  buses  operating 
regularly  to  bring  students  to  school. 

2.  An  expectation  is  an  evaluative  standard  applied  to  an 
incumbent  in  a  particular  position.  (4,  p.  56) 

5.  A  role  is  a  set  of  evaluative  standards  applied  to  an 
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incumbent  in  a  particular  position. 

4.  Alter-groups  are  aggregates — either  organized  or  un¬ 
organized — that  are  in  a  counter  position  to  a  focal 
member.  (4,  p.  51)  The  focal  position  is  specified  as 
the  principal.  The  members  of  the  alter-groups  are 
parents,  unit  board  members  and  superintendents. 

5.  Superintendents  are  those  persons  appointed  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan. 

6.  Trustees  are  those  persons  elected  to  a  position  on 
a  Unit  School  Board  by  legal  means. 

7.  Parents  are  those  persons  who  are  legally  responsible 
for  a  child  attending  a  centralized  school. 


Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  limited  in  three  important  respects. 
Membership  in  the  alter-groups  is  limited  to  those  persons 
living  in  or  exercising  educational  authority  over  one  of 
five  larger  units  of  school  administration  in  east-central 
Saskatchewan.  Membership  in  the  parent  group  is  limited 
to  those  parents  whose  children  attend  a  centralized 
school. 

Secondly,  this  study  is  limited  to  an  investigation 
of  alter-groups  whose  members  are  outside  the  school  but 
whose  members  have  a  definite  interest  in  the  performance 
of  a  principal  in  his  school.  Parents,  unit  trustees  and 
school  superintendents  form  three  alter-groups  that  sat¬ 
isfy  the  above  limitations.  The  viewpoint  of  alter-groups 
outside  the  school  is  the  concern  of  this  study. 


6 


Thirdly,  the  study  is  limited  to  four  critical  task 
areas  of  principal  performance.  These  are:  activities 
within  the  school;  involvement  in  the  community;  prof¬ 
essional  leadership;  involvement  in  the  problems  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  students  to  school  by  buses.  The  choice  of 
activities  within  each  critical  task  area  is  a  reflection 
of  the  author's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  each  to  the 
objectives  of  the  study  and  of  research  into  the  literature 
of  educational  administration. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ROLE  OE  THE  PRINCIPAL 


"Social-science  resources  that  have  a  relevancy  to 
education  have  been  building  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  past 
few  years."  (9,  p.  11)  Educational  research  in  adminis¬ 
tration  is  drawing  upon  the  disciplines  of  sociology,  an¬ 
thropology,  psychology,  political  science,  as  well  as  bus¬ 
iness  administration  for  tools  and  methods  in  assessing 
human  relationships  in  education.  The  principal  at  work 
is  always  deeply  involved  in  human  relationships.  This 
chapter  will  review  some  of  the  research  reports  and  re¬ 
lated  reading  concerning  the  role  of  the  principal  under 
these  headings:  1.  Role 

2.  Role  Qualities 

3.  Role  consensus 


Role 


"Prior  to  194-5  most  of  uhe  studies  of  leadership 
were  devoted  primarily  to  the  identification  of  qualities 
or  traits  of  leaders."  (13,  p.  82)  Research  in  psychology 
had  evolved  concepts  of  Gestalt  and  organismic  behavior 
which  "Have  brought  to  light  information  and  concepts  which 
show  that  learning  is  the  result  of  directional  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  human  organism  as  it  attempts  to  achieve 
purposes  and  solve  problems."  (10,  p.  134)  Educational 
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research  on  role  took  a  direction  to  conform  with  these 
psychological  findings. 

Levinson  suggests  three  specific  senses  in  which 
the  term  "role"  has  been  used.  In  one  sense  role  has  a 
set  of  expectations  associated  with  a  position.  In  an¬ 
other  sense  that  individual  perceives  a  set  of  expectations 
for  a  position.  In  the  third  sense: 

Role  is  commonly  defined  as  the  actions  of  the 
individual  members — action  seen  in  terms  of  their 
relevance  for  the  social  structure  (that  is,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  prevailing  norms).  In  this  sense  role  refers 
to  the  ways  in  which  members  of  a  position  act  (with  or 
without  conscious  intention)  in  accord  with  or  viol¬ 
ation  of  a  given  set  of  organization  norms.  (14,  p.170) 

Other  authors  seem  to  accept  a  definition  of  role,  or  at 
least  one  definition  of  it,  as  a  set  of  expectations  of  the 
actions  of  an  incumbert.  Gross,  liason  and  McEachern  define 
role  as  "a  set  of  expectations  or  a  set  of  evaluative  stan¬ 
dards  applied  to  an  incumbent  in  a  particular  position. " 
(11,  p.  60)  Trow  (19?  pp.  30-52)  bases  his  concept  of  role 
on  the  behavior  expected  and  the  pattern  of  activity  of  an 
incumbent  in  a  position.  Culbertson,  Jacobson  and  Reller 
define  role  "In  terms  of  a  person's  characteristic  kind  of 
behavior  that  is  characteristic  of  the  defined  position  of 
a  group."  (7?  p.  39)  The  above  authorities  agree  that  one 
person  plays  many  roles,  changing  from  one  to  another  as  he 
works,  plays  and  enters  into  various  social  situations. 
Cuber  defines  role  as  "The  culturally-defined  pattern  of  be 
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havior  expected  or  required  of  persons  in  specific  social 
situations.  Behavior  includes  both  overt  acts  and  covert 
behavior  such  as  attitudes,  values  and  ideas."  (6,  p.  285) 
It  seems  that  a  principal,  to  be  effective,  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  expectations  required  of  his  position  in  the 
group  or  society  and  so  control  his  behavior  to  fulfil  the 
expectations.  Campbell  seems  to  agree  with  this  outlook 
in: 


It  is  the  task  of  the  administrator  in  pursuit  of 
his  historical  and  social  function  as  a  member  of  this 
profession  to  induce  ever- changing,  creating  harmonies 
out  of  the  conflicts  within  the  reach  of  his  influence, 
while  never  satisfying  the  competing  demands  within 
himself  as  a  person,  professional  and  situationally- 
responsive  actor.  (5,  p.  18) 


Role  Qualities 

Role  qualities,  role  traits,  duties,  services,  com¬ 
petencies  and  responsibilities  are  terms  used  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  educational  administration  that,  while  not 
synonomous,  merge  into  each  other  and  are  often  inter¬ 
changeable.  Research  studies  report  their  findings  in 
the  above  terms  according  to  the  preference  of  the  author. 

Principals  of  schools  operated  under  government 
supervision  and  financed  by  tax-raised  funds  have  a  legal 
background  on  which  to  base  their  authority.  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  School  Act  outlines  the  duties  of  a  principal  thus: 

The  principal  shall  prescribe,  with  the  concurrence 
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of  the  board,  the  duties  of  assistants  and  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  and  general  discipline 
of  the  school.  (10,  Ch.  169,  Sec.  227) 

This  compares,  not  unfavorably,  with  that  of  fennesee  as 

quoted  by  Bass: 

The  principal  should  be  the  professionally  qualified 
educational  leader  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  school  and  should  have  the  authority  and  resourc¬ 
es  needed  for  the  task.  (4,  p.  81) 

These  examples  of  the  legal  bases  upholding  a  principal's 

authority  and  describing  his  duties  leave  wide  scope  for 

expectations  regarding  his  role  and  the  role-qualities 

expected  in  a  particular  community. 

Most  of  the  literature  and  research  concerning  prin¬ 
cipals  has  a  United  States  background.  Much  of  it  concerned 
superintendents  but  Morphet ,  Johns  and  Reller  (14,  p»  161) 
believe  that  the  training  for  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents  would  have  a  basic  program  with  many  common  elements 
and  there  would  not  be  many  genuine,  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences.  The  studies  surveyed  did  not  try  to  change  the 
legal  basis  of  the  principal.  They  were  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  a  professional  basis.  Many  of  these 
studies  approached  the  subject  by  seeking  a  common  deno¬ 
minator  of  duties,  qualities,  etc. 

Two  studies  emanating  from  research  in  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Project  in  Educational  Administration  reveal  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  later  theories  of  psychology.  Graff  and 
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Street  (10,  pp.  204-20)  outline  a  competency  pattern  of 
"Theory-Know  How- Job  Tasks"  as  a  method  for  administrators 
to  attack  problems.  They  list  eight  Critical  Task  areas 
for  administrators  and  outlined  a  very  detailed  and  ex¬ 
haustive  list  of  critical  tasks  for  each  area.  While  the 
Critical  Task  areas  do  not  fit  the  pattern  of  work  for 
Saskatchewan  principals,  they  provide  data  and  a  method 
that  could  be  used  by  administrators  anywhere.  Another 
group  in  the  above  project  evolved  a  Tri-Dimensional  Con¬ 
cept  (13 i  p.  95)  in  which  educational  administration  is 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  man,  the  job  and  the  social  set¬ 
ting.  Each  of  these  is  analyzed  separately:  the  job  in 
terms  of  content,  process  and  sequence;  the  man  in  terms 
of  capacity,  process  and  sequence;  the  social  setting  in 
terms  of  content,  process  and  sequence. 

A  study  from  North  Dakota  analyzed  the  literature 
of  educational  administration  for  a  "comprehensive  list 
of  competencies."  (17,  p.  404)  A  survey  with  an  opinion- 
aire  was  made  to  include  administrators- — superintendents 
and  principals — and  a  jury  of  interested  laymen.  It 
obtained  thirty-five  competencies  equally  important  to  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  school  principals,  twelve  competencies 
important  to  high  school  principals  alone  and  sixteen  comp¬ 
etencies  important  to  junior  high  school  principals  alone. 
This  study  has  outcomes  similar  to  the  two  preceding  studies 
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but  it  is  more  sharply  focussed  on  role-qualities. 

Ready  (16,  p.  38)  discussed  effective  administration 
and  arrived  at  a  twelve-point  measure  of  effectiveness. 

The  first  two  are:  work  closely  with  your  staff  and  make 
changes  slowly,  even  good  ones.  Wilson  (21,  p.  192)  listed 
seven  desirable  qualities  of  superintendents  which  he  re¬ 
duced  to  words  or  phrases:  progressive  conservatism, 
stoicism,  etc.,  which  were  general  in  nature  and,  it  is 
feared,  do  not  have  the  same  connotations  to  everyone.  A 
Rational  Educational  Research  Bulletin  (8,  pp.  103-12) 
classified  functions  of  an  administrator  and  listed  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics.  Supervision,  administration  and 
public  relations  were  the  most  important  functions.  The 
most  important  personal  characteristics  were  education, 
experience  and  age.  Another  study  by  Baker  (3,  PP*  6-8) 
explored  the  criteria  for  selection  of  superintendents  and 
was  in  substantial  agreement.  Jenkins  (12,  pp.  17-8) 
listed  twenty-four  qualities  of  an  effective  principal  that 
were,  on  the  whole,  similar.  The  functions,  duties  and 
and  qualities  of  administrators  were  presented  from  a  number 
of  points  of  view  in  the  above  studies  but  few  important 
differences  of  opinion  were  found.  While  the  lists  of  the 
role-qualities  of  an  effective  principal  were  quite  similar, 
the  order  of  importance  of  many  of  the  qualities  did  not 
produce  the  same  agreement. 


. 
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Role-Consensus 


Role-consensus  is  a  term  meaning  the  sum  of  expect¬ 
ations  concerning  a  particular  role.  As  used  by  some  work¬ 
ers  it  means  the  sum  of  expectations  of  particular  groups 
towards  an  incumbent  in  a  particular  situation.  It  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  this  section.  The  next  four  studies  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  a  consensus  of  expectations  towards  the  role 
of  the  principal  by  polling  and  consolidating  the  opinions 
of  various  groups,  including  groups  of  principals. 

Austin  and  Collins  reported  a  study  connected  with 
a  continuing  study  of  the  American  High  School  principal- 
ship.  Collins  collected  data  from  twenty-five  each  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  lay  people  closely  connected 
with  schools,  principals  and  high  school  students.  He  used 
the  critical  incident  technique.  The  study  set  out  to  find 
"What  actually  are  the  expectations  of  various  groups  con¬ 
cerning  the  services,  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
the  principal  to  the  high  school  and  the  community."  (2, 
p.  105)  The  conclusion  of  this  study  and  others  linked  to 
the  constellation  of  studies  on  this  topic  was: 

Actually  the  demands  of  the  position  of  high  school 
principal  are  what  various  people  believe  the  position 
requires.  Their  concept  of  what  the  holder  of  the  pos¬ 
ition  should  do  and  does,  in  actual  practice,  determine 
the  boundaries,  requirements,  limitations,  emphases, 
responsibilities  and  power  of  the  position. 


. 
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The  people  about  him  in  the  school,  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  profession  itself  will  all  affect  and  shape 
the  nature  of  the  position  through  their  understanding 
of  the  role  of  the  principal.  (2,  pp.  104-40) 

Bass(4,  pp.  81-8)  obtained  reports  from  principals, 
superintendents,  and  what  is  called  a  jury  of  laymen  inter¬ 
ested  in  education.  A  check  list  of  102  duties  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  made,  the  groups'  expectations  concerning  his  use 
of  time  was  scheduled  and  a  list  of  critical  tasks  as  seen 
by  the  members  of  the  groups  was  obtained.  Prom  the  reports 
a  profile  of  the  principal's  situation  was  complied.  There 
was  such: 

Extreme  diversity  of  reported  practices  together  with 
minimum  agreement  between  those  practices  reported  by 
the  principals  and  those  described  by  the  jury.  (4, 

pp.  81-8) 

that  the  role  of  the  principal  still  remained  unclear.  An 
average  was  struck  but  apparently  no  one  principal  fitted 
it. 

Another  report,  from  a  slightly  different  angle, 
attempted  to  obtain  expectations  concerning  student  inst¬ 
ruction.  Andrews  reported  a  survey  made  to  determine  the 
critical  task  areas  of  Alberta  schools.  The  survey  included 
both  laymen  and  educators.  He  wrote  "That  there  is  so  much 
disagreement  within  the  public  that  the  first-place  task 
attains  its  position  by  having  only  forty  percent  of  the 
people  put  it  in  first  place."  (1,  p.  56)  He  further 


observes : 


One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  of  the  study 
is  that,  no  matter  what  set  of  objectives  the  schools 
of  Alberta  may  undertake,  that  set  of  objectives  will 
be  contrary  to  the  desires  of  large  numbers  of  Alber¬ 
tans.  (1,  p,  56) 

A  principal  might  hope  that  less  diversity  in  expectations 
might  exist  in  any  given  community  to  ease  him  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  school  and  governing  his  behavior. 

Pierce  and  Wilson  reported  as  part  of  the  Southern 
States  contribution  to  the  Cooperative  Project  in  Educat¬ 
ional  Administration  on  some  findings  concerning  the  role 
of  the  principal: 

That  concepts  of  role  and  function  held  by  laymen 
and  educators  are  at  variance  in  many  respects  and 
points  of  view  held  by  either  one  is  in  some  respects 
inconsistent.  (15>  P»  106) 

( 

Finally  a  research  study  by  Warren  among  teachers 
and  principals  in  high  schools  of  Newfoundland  uncovered 
many  items  of  congruence  in  expectations  concerning  leader 
ship  behavior  of  a  principal.  But  even  among  members  of 
these  groups  with,  presumably,  similar  training  and  job 
objectives  he  finds: 

It  must  be  concluded  that  there  were  also  serious 
areas  of  conflict  within  each  sample  and  between  the 
two  in  describing  the  leadership  role  of  the  principal 

(20,  p.  121) 

A  summation  of  the  above  findings  seems  to  be  that 
consensus  of  expectations  concerning  the  role  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  unlikely  whether  between  alter-groups  or  within  a 
group.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  expectations  con 
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cerning  a  particular  position  may  not  be  subject  to  such  a 
wide  diversity  of  expectations.  Graff  and  Street  make  the 
following  comment: 

Since  administration  is  concerned  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  materials  and  persons  so  as  to  accomplish  pur¬ 
poses,  each  community  will  require  a  different  admin¬ 
istrative  pattern.  .  .  Even  though  each  administrative 
job  will  have  unique  characteristics  it  will  also  have 
certain  characteristics  common  to  all  administrative 
jobs.  (10,  p.  263) 

Thus  there  seems  room  among  a  group  of  principals  for  a 
variety  of  administrative  strengths.  The  main  problem 
seems  to  be  to  fit  the  principal  to  the  job. 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHODS  ADD  PROCEDURES 


Alter-groups 

The  main  alter-groups  which  stand  in  a  supia-ordinate 
position  to  the  principal  are  parents,  unit  trustees  and 
school  superintendents.  The  use  of  memhers  from  these 
groups  as  "role-definers "  derives  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  social,  economic  and  educational 
changes,  that  they  could  act  in  a  supra-ordinat e  position 
to  the  principal  and,  presumably,  that  they  would  act  if 
their  expectations  are  not  realized  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

In  Saskatchewan  all  principals  in  rural  areas  who 
have  supervision  over  high  school  students  have  two  immed¬ 
iate  superiors:  one,  the  superintendent  of  high  schools  who 
has  supervision  over  the  high  schools  of  several  larger 
units;  the  other,  the  superintendent  of  the  larger  school 
unit.  The  superintendents  are  appointed  to  their  positions 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education.  The  superint¬ 
endents  report  to  the  unit  trustee  boards  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  on,  among  other  data,  the  competence  of 
principals.  The  local  superintendent  influences  the  unit 
trustee  board  in  the  retention,  dismissal  and  hiring  of 
principals.  Superintendents  tend  to  be  affected  by  change 
less  than  the  other  two  alter-groups  for  two  reasons. 
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Being  able  to  overlook  a  wider  geographical  area  and  being 
outside  the  community,  they  assess  changes  with  less  emot¬ 
ional  involvement.  Secondly,  they  have  usually  been  inst¬ 
rumental  in  bringing  about  the  change. 

The  parent  group  can  be  characterized  as  an  unorg¬ 
anized  group  with  no  particular  place  in  the  educational 
hierarchy.  However,  their  influnce  is  potent,  if  aroused, 
They,  together  with  other  ratepayers,  elect  the  unit  trus¬ 
tees  to  implement  their  expectations.  They  use  their 
influence  individually  and  through  groups  such  as  Home  and 
School,  Board  of  Trade,  athletic,  drama  and  other  special 
interest  groups.  These  individuals  and  special  interest 
groups  lobby  in  favor  of  particular  methods  and  activities. 
The  principal  must  account  for  their  presence  and  reconcile 
their  demands  with  the  whole  education  program  in  the 
community . 

The  trustee  group  is  elected  from  the  general  adult 
population.  They  are  responsible  for  the  finances,  the 
school  plants  and  the  school  personnel.  As  a  board  they 
derive  their  authority  from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  must  account  to  it  for  any  major  deviation  from  ac¬ 
cepted  practice.  Their  position  puts  them  on  a  basis  to 
to  evaluate  principal  behavior  because  they  can  make  comp¬ 
arisons  between  schools  within  the  larger  unit.  They  are 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  people  who  elect  them. 
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Population 

The  population  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  the  par¬ 
ents  with  children  in  school,  the  unit  trustees  and  the  sup¬ 
erintendents  of  the  five  larger  units  of  Cupar,  Govan, 
Wynyard-Foam  Lake,  Wadena  and  North  Melville  in  east-central 
Saskatchewan.  The  population  was  drawn  from  school  central¬ 
izations  that  had  the  following  qualifications  relevant  to 
the  study: 

1.  Contained  four  or  more  rooms. 

2.  Operated  both  high  school  and  elementary  rooms. 

3.  Had  two  or  more  buses  in  regular  operation. 

The  population  was  stratified  as  the  sample  popul¬ 
ations  were  drawn  from  particular  segments  of  the  general 
population.  The  sample  population  of  parents  were  those 
parents  who  attended  meetings  at  which  the  investigator  was 
known  to  be  attending.  There  were  five  hundred  twenty-four 
acceptable  completions  of  the  instrument  by  members  of  the 
parent  group.  The  members  of  the  trustee  group  were  drawn 
from  members  of  the  unit  boards  from  the  larger  units  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  instrument  was  completed  by  twenty-three 
members  of  this  group.  The  five  local  superintendents  and 
the  high  school  superintendent  completed  the  instrument. 
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Instrument  (Appendix  A) 


lor  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  an  instrument  that  would  obtain  data  from  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  reactions  in  approval  or 
disapproval  to  actions  of  a  principal,  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  reaction  and  to  determine  the  presence  of  con¬ 
flict  between  and  within  the  alter-groups .  It  was  decided 
to  construct  the  instrument  in  two  main  parts :  one  part 
attempted  to  obtain  reports  of  a  principal's  action  that 
brought  out  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval;  the 
other  part  listed  possible  actions  to  which  expressions  of 
approval  or  disapproval  would  fall  on  a  scale. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  relative  to  research 
technique  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  critical  incident 
technique  for  one  part  of  the  instrument.  Flanagan  claims 
that  the  critical  incident  technique  is: 

A  set  of  procedures  for  collecting  direct  obser¬ 
vations  of  human  behavior  in  such  a  way  as  to  facil¬ 
itate  their  potential  usefulness  in  solving  practical 
problems  and  developing  broad  psychological  principles. 
The  critical  incident  technique  outlines  procedures 
for  collecting  observed  incidents  having  special  sig¬ 
nificance  and  meeting  systematically-defined  criteria. 
(4,  P.  4) 

As  it  was  desired  to  collect  reports  of  principals '  actions 
of  "special  significance"  this  method  seemed  applicable. 
Corbally  (5»  pp.  141-2)  analyzed  the  use  of  the  critical 
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incident  technique  and  warned  potential  users  that  there 
were  "dangers"  in  using  it  i'or  research  purposes.  However, 
he  concludes  with  the  observation,  "The  critical  incident 
technique  seems  to  possess  several  outstanding  advantages 
as  a  tool  for  educational  research."  (3,  p.  142)  Graff 
and  Street  quoted  these  criteria: 

1.  Data  must  be  made  from  actual  observations  of 
worker  behavior  or  the  results  of  that  behavior. 

2.  The  aims  and  objectives  must  be  known  to  the 
observer . 

3.  Judgments  made  by  the  observer  are  clearly  defined. 

4.  The  observer  is  qualified  i.e.  knows  effective 
behavior  when  it  appears. 

5.  Reporting  is  immediate  and  accurate.  (6,  pp.  40-1) 
It  is  assumed  that  the  interviewees  fulfilled  the 

requirements  of  the  above  criteria  except  for  the  last  one. 
As  the  irterviewee  was  expected  to  report  an  action  of  a 
principal  that  had  left  an  impression  on  him,  he  would 
remember  it.  How  he  remembered  it,  or  the  accuracy  in 
reporting  was  not  considered  important  because  it  was  the 
basic  action  to  which  he  revealed  bias  that  was  important 
to  this  study. 

The  wording  of  the  two  questions  in  Part  A  of  the 
instrument  was  influenced  by  a  report  of  a  survey  using 
this  method  by  Flanagan,  Pumroy  and  Tuska  (5»  pp.  163-6) 
who  used  parents  and  teachers  as  observers  in  measuring 
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children's  behavior.  The  list  of  the  characteristics  for 
valid  measurement  was  similar  to  the  criteria  quoted  above. 
The  statements  that  are  used  in  the  instrument  for  Part  A 
are : 

1.  Please  describe  an  incident  in  which  a  principal  took 
some  action  that  you  approved. 

2.  Please  describe  some  incident  in  which  a  principal  took 
some  action  that  you  did  not  approve.  (See  Appendix  A) 

The  alter-group  responses  to  the  first  statement  are  desig¬ 
nated  Approval  Reports.  The  alter-group  responses  to  the 
second  question  are  designated  Disapproval  Reports.  This 
terminology  is  used  in  the  remainder  of  the  study. 

The  other  four  divisions  of  the  instrument  comprise 
a  check  list.  It  was  considered  relevant  to  include  in 
the  instrument  a  technique  that  would  allow  the  inter¬ 
viewees  to  express  the  extent  or  intensity  of  their  op¬ 
inions  and  that  would  allow  the  investigator  to  test  for 
the  presence  of  conflict  in  expectations.  Gross,  Mason 
and  McEachern  (8,  p.  72)  point  out  that  it  is  possible  to 
focus  on  a  particular  expectation  or  to  focus  on  a  sit¬ 
uation  and  to  find  out  what  expectations  are  held.  This 
study  focuses  on  the  situation  i.e.  a  principal  in  a  rural 
centralized  school  in  a  particular  area  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  seeks  the  expectations  for  the  incumbent  in  that 


situation. 
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The  check  list  is  a  commonly  used  tool  of  educat¬ 
ional  research.  Gross,  Mason  and  HcEachern  (8)  used  a  type 
with  five  responses  ranging  from  ABSOLUTELY  MUST  to  ABSOL¬ 
UTELY  MUST  NOT  FOR  GATHERING  OPINIONS.  Cheal  (2)  and 
Warren  (12)  used  a  similar  type  of  check  list  to  obtain 
expectations  of  groups  concerning  the  role  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  It  is  a  method  given  tempered  approval  by  authors 
outlining  methods  of  educational  research,  for  example, 
Hummel  (9)  and  Good  and  Scates.(7) 

The  check  list  parts  of  the  instrument  for  this 
study  allowed  five  responses  for  each  item.  The  inter¬ 
viewee  read  a  question  concerning  some  action  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  revealed  his  expectation  by  marking  one  of 
DEFINITELY  SHOULD,  PREFERABLY  SHOULD,  DON'T  CARE,  PREF¬ 
ERABLY  SHOULD  NOT  or  DEFINITELY  SHOULD  NOT. 

Segmentation  of  the  principal's  role  was  considered 
necessary.  The  concept  of  "critical  task  areas"  as  treated 
by  Graff  and  Street  (6,  p.  204)  proved  helpful.  The  sug¬ 
gested  critical  task  areas  are: 

1.  The  actions  of  a  principal  as  they  related  to  other 
teachers  and  his  work  in  the  school. 

2.  The  actions  of  a  principal  as  they  related  to  the 
community  outside  the  school. 

3.  The  actions  of  a  principal  as  they  involved  him  in 
relationships  with  students,  particularly  high  school 


. 
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students . 

4.  The  actions  of  a  principal  as  they  related  to  trans¬ 
portation  of  students. 

As  may  be  observed  from  the  above  selected  critical  tasks, 
they  are  slanted  in  the  direction  of  matters  of  interest  to 
the  chosen  alter-groups . 

Thirty-five  items  describing  an  action  or  competency 
of  a  principal  were  formulated  and  placed  in  the  approp:- 
riate  task  area.  Scott  910,  pp.  185-196)  suggests  that  a 
thirty-item  test  has  some  real  utility  in  rating  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  principals.  It  is  considered  that  the  number 
of  items  in  the  check  list  parts  of  the  instrument  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

A  pilot  study  was  conducted  at  Tisdale  with  the 
critical  task  areas  as  outlined  but  with  more  items  in 
the  check  list.  A  revision  of  the  pilot  study  reduced  the 
number  of  items  to  thirty-five  and  the  statements  in  Part 
A  were  re-worded.  The  change  in  the  instrument  caused 
the  exclusion  of  the  answers  of  the  Tisdale  respondents 
from  the  findings  of  the  study. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  collection  of  data  from  the  parent  group  took 
place  at  meetings  of  parents.  Parent  meetings  were  set  up 
after  superintendents  and  principals  were  contacted  in 
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each  of  the  larger  units  involved,  usually  through  atten¬ 
dance  at  principals'  meetings.  At  these  meetings  cooper¬ 
ating  principals  either  arranged  to  provide  a  meeting  of 
parents  or  promised  their  support  when  contact  with  a  par¬ 
ent  group,  usually  a  Home  and  School  Association,  was  made. 
Sixteen  meetings  were  arranged  at  a  like  number  of  cent¬ 
ralizations.  At  these  meetings  the  mass  interview  tech¬ 
nique  was  practiced.  The  interviews  were  structured  and 
followed  the  same  pattern  at  each  meeting,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Interpretation  of  items  was  given  when  asked  and 
individuals  were  helped  to  get  started  when  the  directions 
that  accompanied  the  distribution  of  the  instrument  proved 
insufficient  for  them.  Written  comments  were  encouraged 
but  discussion  of  controversial  items  was  discouraged 
until  after  the  instruments  had  been  collected. 

The  collection  of  data  from  the  trustees  did  not 
proceed  as  planned.  It  proved  impossible  to  interest  the 
trustees  sufficiently  enough  so  that  they  would  complete 
the  instrument  when  they  were  in  a  group.  They  did  grant 
sufficient  time  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and 
to  issue  some  directions  concerning  the  completion  of  the 
instrument.  Promises  were  given  to  complete  the  instru¬ 
ment  later.  Twenty-three  did  so. 

Most  of  the  superintendents  completed  the  instru¬ 
ment  independently  although  two  of  them  happened  to  be 
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present  at  a  Home  and  School  meeting  and  completed  it  there. 
All  superintendents  cooperated  in  this  project. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  analysis  of  the  data  required  three  types  of 
treatment  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  study.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  data  from  the  critical  incident  reports  re¬ 
quired  that  the  responses  be  categorized  and  listed  in  one 
of  the  critical  task  areas  concerning  the  work  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  frequency  of  reports  in  a  category  became  a 
significant  factor  in  drawing  conclusions.  The  data  from 
the  check  list  underwent  two  treatments  with  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  test  for  conflict  in  expectations  both  within 
and  between  groups  and  to  allow  inferences  to  be  made 
regarding  the  extent  of  conflict  or  congruence  in  expect¬ 
ations  . 

Critical  Incident  Reports:  The  analysis  of  the  data 
from  part  A  of  the  instrument  was  influenced  by  Burns  (1, 
pp.  73-75)  who  claims  that  there  are  five  steps  in  the  use 
of  the  critical  incident  technique.  The  statement  of  aims, 
the  planning  for  observation  and  the  collecting  of  data 
have  been  previously  described.  He  suggests  that  "The 
data  collected  sire  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  observers  ' 
frame  of  reference,  categories  are  formulated  and  general 
behaviors  are  extrapolated  and  identified  as  'successful!" 
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The  frame  of  reference  centers  on  the  actions  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  categories  were  formulated  to  coincide  with 
critical  task  areas  of  the  role  of  the  principal  and  sub¬ 
divided  within  two  categories.  The  behaviors  were  charac 
terized  by  the  respondents  as  approved  or  disapproved 
types  of  behavior. 

The  categories  and.  sub-categories  are: 

1.  Relating  to  Students (Sub-categories  of  Punishment, 
Judgment,  Supervision)  in  which  incidents  involving 
relationships  between  a  student  and  a  principal  were 
placed. 

2.  Relating  to  Community  (Sub-categories  of  Conduct, 
Activities)  in  which  incidents  which  took  place  out¬ 
side  the  school,  involved  persons  outside  the  school 
or  named  qualities  or  attitudes  of  the  principal 
affecting  persons  outside  the  school  were  placed. 

3.  Relating  to  Staff  in  which  incidents  involving 
teachers  were  placed. 

The  importance  of  the  actions  of  a  principal  were 
revealed  by  the  frequency  of  reports  in  a  category  and  in 
the  sub-categories.  Inferences  were  drawn  concerning  the 
existence  of  particular  behaviors  and  the  alter-groups 
expectations  concerning  the  actions.  While  this  treat¬ 
ment  led  naturally  to  a  description  of  the  "ideal”  be¬ 
havior  of  a  principal  as  perceived  by  members  of  the 
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alter-groups,  instances  were  found  revealing  conflict  or 
congruence  in  alter-group  expectations  concerning  the 
actions  of  a  principal. 

Check  List  Reports:  The  analysis  of  the  data  from 
the  check  list  began  with  a  test  for  conflict  among  groups. 
The  test  used — analysis  of  variance,  single  classification 
— (13,  p.  182)  derived  an  F-value  from  which  by  means  of 
a  table  (13?  pp.  419-22)  the  probability  of  the  rejection 
of  the  null  hypothesis  for  each  item  was  obtained.  When 
the  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis — there  is  no  conflict 
among  the  alter-groups  concerning  their  expectations — was 
probable  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence,  the 
data  from  each  pair  of  alter-groups  were  tested  by  the 
same  method  to  discover  between  which  alter-groups  the 
probable  conflict  existed.  As  recommended  by  Wert,  Heidt 
and  Ahmen  (13?  p.  181)  code  numbers  in  sequence  from  zero 
to  four  were  assigned  to  the  intervals  in  the  check  list. 
The  assumption  was  made  that  there  were  equal  distances 
between  consecutive  descriptions  in  the  classifications. 
The  scale  was  considered  to  be  on  a  continuum. 

Several  assumptions  were  necessary  to  use  the 
above  test.  Siegel  (11,  p.  26)  claims  that  parametric 
tests  should  not  be  used  below  the  power  of  an  interval 
scale.  He  also  claims  that  real  numbers  must  be  used  but 
that  the  zero  point  and  unit  of  measurement  are  arbitrary. 
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It  was  assumed  that  each  of  the  response  categories  con¬ 
stitute  equal  intervals  on  the  scale  used.  Other  assum- 
tions  made  were:  observations  within  each  category  are  ran¬ 
dom  samples;  variance  between  the  groups  are  homogenous. 

Another  analysis  of  the  same  data  followed  to  det¬ 
ermine  the  presence  of  conflict  or  congruence  in  expect¬ 
ations  within  each  of  the  alter-groups  and  to  determine 
the  extent  of  conflict  and/or  congruence.  The  variance 
ratio  was  the  tool  used  to  reveal  the  presence  and  extent 
of  conflict  within  the  alter-groups.  The  variance  ratio 
was  assigned  arbitrary  cutting  points.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  probability  of  conflict  could  not  be  accepted 
below  the  cutting  points  and  that  the  probability  of  con¬ 
flict  was  greater  as  the  ratio  became  larger. 

The  use  of  the  variance  of  the  distribution  was 
discussed  by  Gross,  Mason  and  McEachern  (8,  pp.  106,115) 
as  a  measure  of  sample  consensus.  They  presented  these 
advantages : 

1.  The  vgriance  employs  squared  deviations,  which  magnify 
extreme  deviations. 

2.  The  variance  could  be  computed  easily. 

3.  The  variance  is  a  statistic  that  lends  itself  to  a 
variety  of  statistical  computations  and  manipulations. 

4.  The  variance  lends  itself  equally  well  to  measurement 
of  macro-  and  microconsensus. 

The  above  authors  and  Warren  (12)  used  the 
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comparisons  of  the  variances  of  the  distribution  to  make 
inferences  concerning  consensus  in  role-expectations.  The 
above  studies  were  interested  in  differences  of  intensity 
in  expectations.  Intensity  of  expectations  is  relevant  to 
this  study  and  it  was  considered  that  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  conflict  can  be  inferred  by  the  use  of  this  test. 

Gross,  ilason  and  McEachern  (8,  p.  103)  indicated 
that  some  sort  of  score  involving  deviations  about  a  point 
of  central  tendency  was  needed.  The  variance  score  was 
their  answer. 

One  other  problem  remained.  As  the  population 
becomes  larger  the  magnification  of  extreme  deviations 
tends  to  level  out.  With  small  populations  the  magnif¬ 
ications  do  not  register  except  under  the  most  extreme 
conditions.  It  was  considered  that  the  following  cutting 

points  for  the  alter-groups  were  strategically  placed: 

2  2 

Parents,  s  =  1.60;  Trustees,  s  =  1.50;  Superintendents, 

p 

s  =  1.40.  The  assumptions  that  were  made  for  testing 
among  groups  apply  with  equal  force  to  testing  within 


groups . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITICAL  INCIDENT  REPORTS 
Cat egorization(See  Table  I,  p.  37) 

Part  A  of  the  instrument  requested  members  of  the 
three  alter-groups — parents,  trustees  and  superintendents — 
to  describe  two  actions  one  of  which  they  approved  and  one 
of  which  they  disapproved  concerning  the  action  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  they  had  known.  The  reports  were  classified  into 
three  categories  related  to  critical  task  areas  of  prin¬ 
cipal  performance — Relating  to  Students,  Relating  to  Com¬ 
munity,  Relating  to  Staff. 

One  category  of  alter-group  reports  involved  the 
principal  in  some  relationship  with  the  student  in  the 
school.  This  category — Relating  to  Students — was  divided 
into  three  sub-categories — Punishment,  Supervision  and 
Judgment.  The  sub-category,  Punishment,  dealt  with  the 
reactions  of  members  of  the  alter-groups  to  methods  and 
types  of  punishment  used  by  a  principal.  The  sub-cat¬ 
egory,  Supervision,  contained  the  reactions  of  members  of 
the  alter-groups  to  policies  and  methods  used  by  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  deterring  undesirable  behavior  both  inside  and 
outside  the  school.  This  sub-category  included  consul¬ 
tation  with  and  advice  to  students  and  the  reactions  of 
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TABLE  I 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CRITICAL  INCIDENT  REPORTS 
BY  CATEGORIES  AND  ALTER-GROUPS 


APPROVAL 

REPORTS 

\  i 

DISAPPROVAL 

REPORTS 

CATEGORY 

SUB- 

CATEGORY 

P 

T 

s 

P 

T 

S 

Relating 

Punishment 

24% 

60% 

57% 

30% 

62% 

17% 

to 

Judgment 

20 

20 

14 

34 

13 

— 

Students 

Supervision 

22 

— 

29 

6 

— 

— 

Relating  , 
to 

Community 

Conduct 

8 

20 

— 

6 

25 

66 

Activities 

21 

— 

— 

17 

— 

17 

Relating 
to  Staff 

5 

__ 

7 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

O 

O 

1 — 1 

100% 

NOTE:  Por  "P"  read  Parent  Group 

Por  "T"  read  Trustee  Group 

Por  "S"  read  Superintendent  Group 


members  of  the  alter-groups  to  these  actions.  The  sub¬ 
category,  Judgment,  indicated  approval  or  disapproval  by 
members  of  the  alter-groups  to  the  policy  and  actions  of  a 
principal  in  general  terms  or  the  application  of  a  policy 
in  a  particular  case.  In  many  instances,  it  was  a  matter 
of  interpretation  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
incident  that  was  under  scrutiny  by  a  member  of  the  alter- 
groups  . 

The  second  category  into  which  the  critical  incident 
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reports  were  classified  was  concerned  with  the  role  of  the 
principal  in  the  community.  The  inclusion  of  a  report  in 
this  category — Relating  to  Community — was  made  when  the 
principal  had  to  go  outside  the  school,  at  least  partly,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  activity  mentioned  hy  the  interviewee. 
The  reports  were  classified  into  two  sub- categories — Con¬ 
duct  and  Activities.  The  sub-category,  Conduct,  contained 
the  reports  from  members  of  the  alter-groups  outlining  the 
approval  or  disapproval  the  interviewee  felt  towards  an 
attitude  or  kind  of  conduct  displayed  by  the  principal 
through  some  action  of  his.  The  sub-category,  Activities, 
listed  the  critical  incident  reports  in  which  accounts 
were  given  of  the  principal  participating  in  events  in  the 
community  or  taking  part  in  some  activity  that  went  beyond 
the  school. 

The  third  category,  Relating  to  Staff,  contained 
reports  involving  the  principal  in  actions  concerned  with 
the  staff. 

Relating  to  Students 

Incidents  involving  the  principal  with  students  in 
the  school  were  a  popular  subject  for  report  by  members  of 
the  alter-groups.  In  reporting  in  approval  66  per  cent  of 
the  reports  from  the  parent  group,  80  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  trustee  group  and  100  per  cent  of  the 
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reports  from  the  superintendent  group  were  in  this  category. 
For  the  disapproval  reports  on  the  actions  of  a  principal, 
a  slightly  larger  number  of  parents,  70  per  cent,  and  a 
somewhat  fewer  number  of  trustees,  75  per  cent,  were  inc¬ 
luded  in  this  category.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  reported  in  disapproval  of  the  action  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  this  category. 

Punishment:  The  action  a  principal  took  in  hand¬ 
ling  infractions  of  school  regulations  was  the  choice  of 
topic  for  critical  incident  reports  in  approval  from  24 
per  cent  of  the  parent  group,  60  per  cent  of  the  trustee 
group  and  57  per  cent  of  the  superintendent  group.  This 
statistic  appears  to  provide  a  wide  measure  of  support  to 
the  principal  in  the  actions  he  takes  in  enforcing  the 
regulations  that  have  been  set  up  in  his  school  and  the 
interpretations  he  makes  concerning  their  importance.  As 
opposed  to  this  view  it  was  found  that  many  members  of  the 
alter-groups  disapproved  the  manner  in  which  the  principal 
enforced  the  regulations  in  his  school.  Included  in  the 
disapproval  reports  were  30  per  cent  of  the  parent  group, 

62  per  cent  of  the  trustee  group  and  17  per  cent  of  the 
superintendent  group.  More  parents  and  more  trustees  found 
actions  of  a  principal  to  disapprove  than  they  did  to  ap¬ 
prove.  The  superintendents  showed  little  interest  in  this 
sub-category.  It  was  noted  that  some  actions  of  principals 
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Produced  reports  of  approval  from  some  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  and  disapproval  reports  from  other  members. 

Table  II,  Page  41,  lists  frequencies  and  distrib¬ 
ution  of  reports  contained  in  this  sub-category  of  Relating 
to  Students.  Reports  in  approval  of  a  principal's  action 
in  punishing  students  numbered  sixty  from  parents,  nine 
from  trustees  and  four  from  superintendents.  Reports  in 
disapproval  numbered  fifty-nine  from  parents  and  five  from 
trustees,  ho  superintendent  reported  in  disapproval  con¬ 
cerning  the  action  of  a  principal  in  punishing  a  student. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  listed  in  this  sub-cat¬ 
egory  seemed  to  show  two  types  of  thinking  among  members 
of  the  alter-groups  as  regards  the  action  of  a  principal  in 
punishing  students  for  infractions  of  school  regulations. 
One  type  of  thinking  seemed  to  refer  to  a  general,  overall 
view  of  punishment  as  handled  by  the  principal  under  scrut¬ 
iny.  Among  this  group  of  members  from  the  alter-groups 
were  twenty-six  parents  who  reported  that  good  methods  of 
punishment  were  used  and  thirty-four  parents  who  condemned 
the  type  of  punishment  meted  out  by  the  principal.  There 
were  four  trustees  who  reported  that  good  methods  of  pun¬ 
ishment  were  used  and  five  trustees  who  condemned  the  type 
of  punishment  a  principal  employed  in  his  school.  Two 
superintendents  reported  in  approval  in  general  terms  that 
the  type  of  punishment  seemed  fitting. 
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The  other  type  of  thinking  among  members  of  the 
alter-groups  seemed  to  apply  to  a  spcific  occasion  or  stud¬ 
ent.  Among  these  are  twenty-nine  parents  who  reported  in 
approval  that  students  were  suspended  for  undesirable  be¬ 
havior.  Three  other  parents  reported  in  approval  that 
students  were  suspended  but  later  reinstated.  One  parent 
approved  the  illegal  use  of  physical  force  and  another 
approved  the  use  of  democratic  action.  Five  members  of  the 
trustee  group  reported  in  approval  of  the  use  of  suspen¬ 
sion  of  students  for  undesirable  behavior.  Two  superint¬ 
endents  reported  in  approval  of  similar  action.  Twenty- 
five  parents  submitted  reports  in  disapproval  of  some 
specific  punishment  handed  out  by  a  principal  to  students. 
There  were  ten  reports  from  parents  mentioning  in  disap¬ 
proval  the  use  of  sarcasm,  ridicule  or  loss  of  temper  by 
a  principal.  Four  reports  claimed  students  were  punished 
without  a  hearing.  Two  parents  reported  a  type  of  punish¬ 
ment  that  favored  undesirable  behavior — a  system  of  fines. 
The  remaining  five  reports  found  two  parents  disapproving 
leniency  to  laggards,  two  parents  disapproving  the  over¬ 
looking  of  truancy  and  one  parent  disapproving  the  action 
of  a  principal  in  allowing  the  complaining  teacher  to  out¬ 
line  the  punishment  of  the  student.  Members  of  the  trus¬ 
tee  and  superintendent  groups  returned  no  disapproval  re¬ 
ports  concerning  specific  actions  of  a  principal  in 


. 
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punishing  students. 

The  reports  that  were  included  under  this  sub-cat¬ 
egory  do  not  reveal  much  conflict  between  or  within  the 
alter-groups .  The  major  type  of  punishment  i.e.  suspen¬ 
sion,  was  approved  by  the  members  of  all  alter-groups  for 
major  misdemeanours.  A  few  reports  showed  some  disagree¬ 
ment  with  this  trend  but  the  disagreement  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  manner  of  degree  of  punishment.  It  seems  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  agreement  among  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  about  that  which  constituted  proper  punishment  for 
very  objectionable  behavior  i.e.  defiance  of  authority, 
bullying,  profanity,  immoral  or  indecent  conduct  but  it 
was  evident  that  degrees  of  objectionable  behavior  were 
recognized.  However,  there  seemed  to  be  congruence  in 
expectations  that  the  principal  take  strong  action  when 
objectionable  behavior  occurs.  It  was  in  the  area  of 
punishment  for  minor  breaches  of  the  regulations  that  the 
actions  of  the  principal  were  sometimes  questioned.  The 
expectations  of  the  parent  group  and  the  trustee  group 
depend  so  much  on  individual  backgrounds  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  will  find  it  difficult  to  tailor  his  punishments  to 
individual  students  for  minor  breaches  of  school  regu¬ 
lations  . 


Judgment :  Good  Judgment,  as  defined  in  this  study, 
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is  the  ability  to  recognize  the  factors  involved  in  a 
situation  and  take  action  that  will  solve  the  problem  to 
the  satisfaction  of  members  of  the  alter-groups .  Poor 
Judgment  shows  in  actions  of  the  principal  that  left  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alter-group  dissatisfied  with  the  results  or 
dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  action  taken.  In  this  sub¬ 
category  was  placed  approval  reports  from  20  per  cent  of 
the  parent  group,  20  per  cent  of  the  trustee  group  and  14 
per  cent  of  the  superintendent  group.  Disapproval  reports 
from  34  per  cent  of  the  parent  group  and  13  per  cent  of 
the  trustee  group  questioned  the  Judgment  of  principals  in 
a  wide  variety  of  actions.  ho  superintendents  reports 
were  classified  in  this  sub-category.  (See  Table  III, 
p.  ^5) 

In  this  category  were  classified  fifty-one  reports 
from  parents,  three  from  trustees  and  one  from  a  super¬ 
intendent  in  approval  of  the  Judgment  of  an  action  of  a 
principal.  The  disapproval  reports  concerning  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  a  principal  numbered  sixty-eight  from  the  parents 
and  one  from  a  trustee. 

As  in  the  previous  sub-category  reports  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alter-groups  fell  into  two  patterns.  Some 
members  reported  in  general  terms,  others  named  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Among  the  parent  group  ten 
reports  from  parents  in  approval  of  the  actions  of  a 
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principal  claimed,  good  judgment  on  his  part.  Eight  others 
reported  good  discipline  in  the  school.  Three  trustees 
reported  that  the  principal  had  good  discipline  in  the 
school.  In  the  analysis  of  the  disapproval  reports  twelve 
parents  indicated  lack  of  discipline  in  a  school  and  six 
others  reported  instances  of  poor  judgment  of  a  principal. 

Approval  reports  classified  in  this  sub-category 
from  parents  who  mention  specific  strengths  of  a  principal 
revealed  ten  parents  who  approved  the  action  of  a  principal 
in  informing  the  parents  about  the  poor  conduct  of  students. 
Eight  parents  approved  the  judgment  of  the  principal  in 
controlling  the  type  of  clothing,  the  amount  and  kind  of 
cosmetics  and  the  manners  of  the  students  in  the  school. 
Five  parents  reported  in  approval  of  extra  work  being  given 
or  taken  with  students  who  need  it.  Four  parents  approved 
the  action  of  a  principal  in  integrating  students  with  the 
class.  This  was  a  problem  arising  in  centralized  schools 
when  students  from  one-room  schools  were  first  transpor¬ 
ted  to  the  new  center.  Three  parents  commended  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  investigating  and  stopping  unjust  punishment  by 
other  teachers.  Two  parents  approved  the  action  of  a 
principal  in  solving  emotional  problems  and  one  parent 
approved  the  action  of  a  principal  in  apologizing  for  a 
hasty  and  mistaken  punishment.  One  superintendent  re¬ 
ported  in  approval  the  action  of  a  principal  in  exercising 


, 
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control  over  clothing  worn  by  students  to  school.  Disap¬ 
proval  reports  mentioning  specific  examples  of  poor  judg¬ 
ment  included  thirteen  parents  who  claimed  the  principal 
was  inconsistent  in  his  actions.  Seven  parents  disap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  a  principal  in  discouraging  students 
while  an  equal  number  claimed  he  lacked  tact  and  under¬ 
standing.  live  parents  and  one  trustee  disapproved  the 
action  of  a  principal  who  did  not  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  In  cases  of  this  kind  some  students  were 
punished  and  others,  equally  guilty,  were  not.  Three 
parents  reported  in  disapproval  of  the  action  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  talking  about  students  and  teachers  in  public. 
Three  parents  reported  that  students  did  not  receive  help 
when  needed.  Three  parents  disapproved  the  action  of  a 
principal  who  worsened  emotional  problems  of  students. 
Other  specific  examples  that  parents  reported  in  disap¬ 
proval  were:  showed  favoritism,  lacked  appreciation  of 
student's  efforts,  informed  parents  too  late  of  poor  con¬ 
duct  of  students,  was  too  familiar  with  students  and 
lacked  leadership  ability. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  parents — the  alter- 
group  most  involved  in  opinions  concerning  judgment — 
become  concerned  over  the  actions  of  a  principal  who  makes 
faulty  judgments.  As  judgment  is  a  subjective  process, 
many  of  the  items  above  may  have  come  on  the  other  side 
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under  slightly  different  circumstances.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  a  moot  point  whether  to  commend  a  principal  for 
making  an  apology  for  a  hasty  and  mistaken  punishment  or 
to  criticize  him  for  his  hasty  and  mistaken  punishment. 

The  reports  that  were  classified  in  this  sub-category 
included  all  alter-groups .  It  is  considered  that  fifty- 
five  reports  in  approval  to  sixty-nine  in  disapproval 
show  conflict  in  expectations,  particularly  within  the 
parent  group. 

Supervision:  The  actions  of  a  principal  in  super¬ 

vising  a  school  tend  ideally  to  create  an  atmosphere  and 
situations  that  tend  to  discourage  objectionable  behavior 
and  foster  desirable  attitudes  in  the  students.  It  is 
suggested  that  punishment  is  negative,  supervision  is  pos¬ 
itive  as  far  as  desirable  behavior  is  concerned.  In  this 
sub-category  were  classified  approval  reports  from  22  per 
cent  of  the  parents  and  29  per  cent  of  the  superintendents, 
ho  report  from  a  trustee  was  classified  in  this  sub-cat¬ 
egory.  Disapproval  reports  from  6  per  cent  of  the  parent 
group  were  classified  in  this  sub-category  and  none  from 
either  trustee  or  superintendent  groups. 

Members  of  the  parent  group  submitted  reports  that 
tended  to  be  divided  into  two  types  of  opinion,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  community  and  the  apparent  viewpoint 
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of  the  principal.  Most  communities  did  not  expect  the 
principal  to  exercise  supervision  outside  the  school  hut 
others  widened  the  scope  of  his  supervision  to  include 
concern  for  the  actions  of  students  at  all  times.  (See 
Table  IV,  p.  50) 

There  were  sixteen  reports  in  approval  from  parents 
who  commended  the  principal  for  good  supervision.  Five 
reports  from  parents  voiced  disapproval  of  the  supervision 
on  grounds  and  during  spares.  One  report  from  a  parent 
disapproved  the  supervision  on  trips  outside  the  school, 
six  reports  from  parents  approved  the  action  taken  against 
smoking  on  the  bus,  bullying,  stealing  and  truancy.  One 
parent  commended  the  principal's  action  in  seeing  that 
homework  was  done.  This  attitude  was  repeated  in  another 
report  in  which  a  parent  disapproved  because  the  principal 
did  not  follow  through  in  regard  to  homework.  Five  par¬ 
ents  approved  the  guidance  the  principal  gave  students  con¬ 
cerning  subjects  and  careers  while  two  parents  disapproved 
of  poor  advice  in  subjects  to  be  taken.  Four  parents  ap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  a  principal  in  obtaining  outside, 
special  help  for  students.  One  parent  commended  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  insisting  a  bright  student  take  extra  activities 
but  three  reports  from  parents  condemned  the  action  of  a 
principal  who  insisted  that  students  participate  in  a 
school  activity.  One  parent  commended  the  principal  for 
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giving  sex  instruction  to  boys. 

Sixteen  parents  reported  in  approval  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  investigated  and  took  action  concerning  the  conduct 
of  students  outside  school  hours.  These  actions  were  not 
taken  in  connection  with  school  functions.  It  included 
sending  children  off  the  street  at  night,  sending  them 
home  from  cafes  and  poolrooms,  breaking  up  groups  in  cars 
at  night  and  other  similar  behavior.  Four  reports  com¬ 
mended  the  action  of  a  principal  who  insisted  on  good  be¬ 
havior  at  school  parties.  Two  parents  reported  in  ap¬ 
proval  that  the  principal  had  reported  drinking  parties 
of  students  to  the  police.  Two  reports  from  superintend¬ 
ents  commended  the  principal  for  obtaining  and  using 
school  aids  well  and  for  preventing  truancy. 

Only  two  alter-groups  had  reports  classified  in 
this  category.  There  seems  little  probability  of  conflict 
in  expectations  either  within  groups  or  bet ween  groups 
concerning  the  first  part  of  this  sub-category.  The  disap¬ 
proval  reports  were  the  reverse  of  the  approval  reports  and 
showed  similar  expectations.  While  the  reports  from  the 
superintendents  showed  a  somewhat  different  emphasis  than 
those  of  parents  it  might  be  considered  likely  that  their 
expectations  included  those  of  parents  but  extended  into 
the  wider  field  of  teaching  practice. 


The  second  part  of  this  sub-category  was  different. 
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All  approval  reports  commending  the  principal  for  extending 
his  supervisory  authority  over  the  evening  and  over  the 
whole  geographical  area  under  his  jurisdiction  came  from 
members  of  the  parent  group.  These  reports  came  from  only 
two  centralizations.  The  assumption  that  all  parents  ap¬ 
proved  or  expected  supervision  by  the  principal  to  this 
extent  might  be  considered  doubtful.  It  was  considered 
that  these  expectations  were  a  phenomena  of  particular 
rural  centralizations. 

Relating  to  Community 

The  category,  Relating  to  Community,  was  divided 
into  two  sub-categories — Conduct  and  Activities.  The  re¬ 
ports  from  the  alter-groups  we re  placed  in  this  category 
if  the  action  of  the  principal  took  place  wholly  or  in  part 
outside  the  school.  It  also  included  attitudes  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  as  some  member  of  an  alter-group  enter- 
preted  and  reported  them  from  an  action  of  a  principal  ob¬ 
served  by  the  member.  Reports  in  approval  classified  in 
this  category  comprised  29  per  cent  of  those  from  the  par¬ 
ent  group  and  20  per  cent  from  the  trustee  group.  Reports 
in  disapproval  in  this  category  comprised  23  per  cent  of 
those  from  the  parent  group,  25  per  cent  of  those  from  the 
trustee  group  and  66  per  cent  of  those  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  group.  (See  Table  I,  p.  35) 


. 
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Conduct .  As  conduct  represents  the  action  resulting 


from  a  bundle  of  personality  factors  as  well  as  environ¬ 
mental  pressures,  interpretation  of  conduct  is  subjective 
and  subject  to  change  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  the 
factors  involved  that  produce  a  certain  action.  However, 
principals  seemed  to  be  subjected  to  expectations  regard¬ 
ing  conduct  and  the  reports  from  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  proved  numerous  enough  that  it  was  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  up  this  sub-category.  In  approval,  8  per 
cent  of  the  parent  group  and  20  per  cent  of  the  trustee 
group  returned  reports  that  are  classified  in  this  sub¬ 
category. 

There  were  twenty  reports  from  parents  and  three 
reports  from  trustees  approving  the  conduct  of  a  principal. 
Eleven  reports  from  parents,  two  from  trustees  and  four 
from  superintendents  disapproved  of  some  type  of  conduct  of 
a  principal.  (See  Table  V,  p.  5^) 

The  twenty  reports  from  parents  and  the  three  re¬ 
ports  from  trustees  in  approval  commended  the  principal 
for  generally  good  conduct,  in  most  cases.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  an  elaboration  of  the  theme,  "Easy  to  meet," 
"Eriendly,"  "Shows  a  good  example,"  or  "Lives  a  good  life," 
was  one  of  the  terms  used.  The  members  of  the  alter-groups 
who  reported  in  disapproval  were  usually  more  specific. 

Hour  reports  from  parents  mentioned  poor  sportsmanship  and 
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two  reports  claimed,  unfriendliness  on  the  part  ol  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  One  parent  reported  he  had  been  told  to  mind  his 
own  business  while  another  claimed  that  the  principal  had  a 
hypocritical  attitude.  Three  reports  from  parents  disap¬ 
proved  the  principal's  conduct  outside  the  school.  One  of 
these  condemned  him  for  the  drinking  of  liquor.  The  two 
trustee  reports  condemned  a  principal's  action  in  being 
late  for  school  and  school  functions. 

The  four  reports  in  disapproval  from  superintendents 
in  this  sub-category  were  quite  different  in  type  from  those 
in  the  other  two  alter-groups .  One  superintendent  disap¬ 
proved  a  principal  suspending  a  student  without  consulting 
the  authorities.  Another  reported  that  the  principal  re¬ 
fused  to  take  advice.  Another  superintendent  disapproved 
a  principal's  action  in  arranging  matters  to  thwart  him. 
Finally,  a  superintendent  disapproved  a  principal's  action 
in  causing  dissension  between  local  and  unit  boards.  The 
above  four  reports  in  disapproval  were  connected  with  admin¬ 
istration  and  likely  revealed  a  basic  difference  in  opinion 
between  a  principal  and  a  superintendent. 

It  was  clear  from  the  reports  of  members  of  the 
alter-groups  that  the  conduct  of  a  principal  was  under 
scrutiny  and  that  a  consensus  of  expectations  regarding  his 
conduct  would  affect  his  effectiveness  in  a  school.  While 
it  appeared  that  there  was  some  probability  of  conflict  in 
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expectations  between  and  within  groups  and  while  the  def¬ 
initions  of  "good"  conduct  by  members  of  the  alter-groups 
might  be  various  and  incongruent ,  the  consensus  of  opinions 
in  regard  to  "good"  conduct  in  a  particular  school  district 
might  not  range  too  widely.  It  seems  the  principal  has  two 
choices.  He  might  adapt  himself  to  the  consensus  of  the 
expectations  of  the  members  of  the  alter-groups  in  a  school 
district  or  he  might  seek  a  district  in  which  the  expec¬ 
tations  were  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  practice.  It 
might  be  noted  that  many  attitudes  and  types  of  conduct 
were  commonly  expected  in  all  districts  but  special  at¬ 
titudes  and  types  of  conduct  were  expected  in  some.  In 
rural  centralizations  the  searchlight  of  public  scrutiny 
exposes  the  conduct  of  a  principal  more  revealingly,  per¬ 
haps,  than  does  the  relatively  greater  anonymity  of  the 
larger  urban  centers — especially  outside  the  school. 

Activities .  A  principal  must  function  in  a  community. 
This  sub-category  listed  reports  from  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  whose  reports  were  classified  in  this  critical  task 
area  of  principal  performance.  The  basis  of  classification 
was  the  expectations  of  members  of  the  alter-groups  con¬ 
cerning  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  actions  of  a  principal 
in  community  activities.  Approval  reports  from  21  per 
cent  of  the  parent  group  were  classified  in  this  sub- 
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category.  No  reports  in  approval  were  placed  here  from  the 
trustee  and  superintendent  groups.  Reports  in  disapproval 
from  17  per  cent  of  the  parents  and  17  per  cent  of  the  sup¬ 
erintendents  were  classified  in  this  sub-category. 

There  were  fifty  four  reports  in  approval  of  actions 
of  a  principal  in  this  sub-category.  Disapproval  reports 
from  thirty-three  parents  and  one  superintendent  were 
cla@3i.fied  in  this  sub-category.  (See  Table  VI,  p.  58) 

Fifteen  parents  reported  in  approval  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  supported  sports  and  drama.  Six  others  commended 
him  for  taking  an  interest  in  community  activities  and  one 
parent  commended  him  for  discouraging  activities  outside 
school  hours.  However,  twelve  parents  and  one  superin¬ 
tendent  condemned  a  principal  for  allowing  community 
affairs,  sports  or  religion  to  interfere  with  school  work. 
Three  reports  from  parents  disapproved  the  action  in  not 
supporting  sports  enough.  Another  report  from  a  parent 
in  disapproval  condemned  him  for  being  a  poor  coach. 

Another  report  from  a  parent  in  disapproval  claimed  that 
the  principal  did  not  take  part  in  community  activities. 

Two  reports  from  parents  frowned  upon  politics  in  the 
school.  Two  obher  reports  from  parents  condemned  a  prin¬ 
cipal  for  taking  part  in  politics  and  being  a  director  on 
a  board  of  a  cooperative.  Nine  reports  from  parents 
touched  on  religious  aspects  of  an  action  of  a  principal. 
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Three  reports  in  approval  noted  that  he  was  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  church.  Of  three  other  reports  from  parents, 
one  approved  that  the  principal  supported  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  school,  one  that  he  supported  lack  of  religious 
instruction  in  school  and  one  that  he  explained  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christmas.  Three  reports  from  parents  condemned 
the  action  of  a  principal  in  ridiculing  a  religious  group. 

Eleven  reports  in  approval  from  parents  commended 
the  action  of  a  principal  who  encouraged  students  through 
discussions  and  interviews  with  parents  while  two  others 
condemned  a  principal  who  would  not  consult  with  parents. 
The  remaining  sixteen  reports  from  parents  in  approval 
covered  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Six  parents  commended 
the  principal  for  taking  a  child  home  who  was  hurt,  sick 
or  left  behind  by  a  bus.  Three  parents  approved  trips  to 
museums  and  one  each  approved  the  action  of  a  principal  in 
rectifying  a  Department  of  Education  error,  reprimanding 
a  car  owner  who  passed  a  stopped  school  bus,  obtaining  a 
scholarship  from  a  local  organization,  meeting  families 
and  resigning  when  he  lost  community  support.  Two  other 
reports  commended  the  principal  for  presenting  needs  for 
additions  to  the  school.  The  reports  in  disapproval  of 
an  action  of  a  principal  comprised  two  parents  who  did 
not  wish  to  have  canteens  in  the  school  and  one  parent 
each  who  condemned  his  action  in  allowing  a  field  trip  in 
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exam  time,  dominating  a  local  board,  allowing  elementary 
students  to  go  to  a  funeral  and  withholding  support  from 
Home  and  School  graduatuation  plans. 

Examination  of  the  reports  from  the  parent  group 
revealed  some  probability  of  conflict  within  the  group  as 
regards  to  the  involvement  of  the  principal  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  The  majority  o  inion  seemed  to  favor  some  particip¬ 
ation  in  community  activities.  It  a  p eared  that  the 
extent  of  participation  was  probably  the  basis  of  conflict 
in  expectations.  It  might  be  concluded  that  every  prin¬ 
cipal  would  have  to  determine  the  degree  of  participation 
in  community  activities  of  himself  and  his  school  by  a 
consi  eration  of  his  own  beliefs  and  an  analysis  of  his 
community's  expectations. 

Relating  to  Staff 

The  relations  between  the  principal  and  his  staff 
was  a  minor  category  in  the  classification  of  the  reports 
from  menu  ers  of  the  alter-groups .  Critical  incident  re¬ 
ports  in  this  category  came  from  a  small  part  of  the  par¬ 
ent  group.  There  are  5  per  cent  of  the  parent  group  who 
reported  wit a  approval  some  action  of  a  principal  and  7 
per  cent  of  the  same  yroup  who  reported  in  disapproval  of 
some  action  of  a  principal  concerning  his  staff.  (See 
Table  VII,  p.  61  ) 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RELATING  TO  STAFF 
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Five  reports  from  parents  commended  the  principal  in 
recommending  the  dismissal  of  an  incompetent  teacher  while 
one  report  condemned  the  principal  for  supporting  an  incom¬ 
petent  teacher.  Three  parents  approved  the  action  of  a 
principal  in  supporting  a  teacher  while  eleven  reports  dis¬ 
approved  the  lack  of  support  a  principal  gave  a  teacher. 

Two  parents  disapproved  the  inaction  of  a  principal  in  re¬ 
gards  to  a  teacher  doing  poor  work.  Four  parents  approved 
the  action  of  discussing  complaints  concerning  teachers. 

One  parent  disapproved  the  action  of  a  principal  in  allow¬ 
ing  a  staff  member  to  avoid  supervision  duties. 

Two  main  facts  emerged  from  an  analysis  of  the  data 
in  this  category.  One,  the  parents  expect  action  from  the 
principal  if  an  incompetent  teacher  is  on  the  staff.  Two, 
The  amount  of  support  a  principal  is  expected  to  give  the 
teacher  is  a  possible  source  of  conflict  in  expectations 
within  the  parent  group. 

Summary 


Members  of  the  alter-groups  returned  487  reports 
concerning  some  action  of  a  principal.  Of  these  275  were 
approval  reports  of  some  action  taken  and  212  were  dis¬ 
approval  reports.  The  reports  were  classified  in  three 
categories.  One  category,  Relating  to  Students,  contained 
the  approval  reports  of  66  per  cent  of  the  parent  group, 


. 
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80  per  cent  of  the  trustee  group  and  100  per  cent  of  the 
superintendent  group.  This  category  contained  the  disap¬ 
proval  reports  of  70  per  cent  of  the  parent  group,  75  per 
cent  of  the  trustee  group  and  17  per  cent  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  group.  The  second  category,  Relating  to  Community, 
contained  the  approval  reports  of  29  per  cent  of  the  par¬ 
ent  group,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  trustee  group.  The  dis¬ 
approval  reports  in  this  category  were  distributed:  27  per 
cent  from  the  parent  group,  25  per  cent  from  the  trustee 
group  and  83  per  cent  from  the  superintendent  group.  The 
third  category,  Relating  to  Staff,  contained  reports  only 
from  the  parent  group;  5  per  cent  in  approval  and  7  per 
cent  in  disapproval  of  some  action  of  a  principal. 

Out  of  the  524  parents  that  completed  the  check 
list  of  the  instrument  only  275  of  them  reported  in  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  action  of  a  principal  and  212  of  them  reported 
in  disapproval  of  an  action.  Out  of  the  23  returns  from 
members  of  the  trustee  group,  15  of  them  reported  an  action 
of  a  principal  that  they  approved  and  8  reported  an  action 
of  which  they  disapproved.  The  six  superintendents  com¬ 
pleted  the  critical  incident  part  of  the  instrument,  one 
of  them  describing  two  incidents  in  approval. 

The  shortage  of  completions  of  the  critical  incident 
part  of  the  instrument  from  memoers  of  the  parent  group 
seemed  to  stem  from  four  factors:  (1)  English  was  not  the 
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mother  tongue.  (2)  They  seemed,  unable  or  felt  inadequate 
to  express  themselves  in  writing  due  to  lack  of  much  for¬ 
mal  education.  (5)  Incidents  that  might  have  been  mentioned 
were  considered  relatively  trivial,  personal  or  subject  to 
controversy.  (4)  They  considered  that  completing  the  ins¬ 
trument  was  an  attack  on  their  school  or  principal  and 
were  unwilling  to  expose  any  defects  to  an  outsider.  Many 
returns  came  back  with  some  such  remark  as,  "We  have  a  good 
principal."  As  it  proved  impossible  to  interview  the  trus¬ 
tees  the  causes  of  omissions  in  this  part  of  the  instrument 
were  not  known. 

From  the  reports  of  trustees  a  principal  appeared 
to  gain  approval  for  his  actions  if  he:  used  strong  action 
against  objectionable  behavior  of  students;  used  accepted 
methods  of  punishment  for  minor  offences;  maintained  a  firm 
discipline  over  the  students;  exercised  wide  supervisory 
powers;  acted  with  conventional  judgment  ;  gave  individual 
attention  to  students  when  needed;  commanded  general  re¬ 
spect  in  the  community  by  his  conduct;  drew  a  line  between 
large  and  little  involvement  in  the  community  by  the  school 
and  himself;  rid  the  school  of  incompetent  teachers;  and 
supported  teachers  who  deserved  it. 

The  reports  of  parents  and  trustees  suggested  that 
the  actions  of  a  principal  are  viewed  with  disapproval  in¬ 
sofar  as  he:  used  unacceptable  methods  of  punishment  of 
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students;  showed  weakness  in  supervision;  made  many  unwise 
decisions;  had  lax  or  variable  discipline;  denied  students 
help  in  their  need;  conducted  himself  at  variance  with  com¬ 
munity  mores;  allowed  the  school  to  become  too  much  or  too 
little  involved  in  community  activities;  and  supported 
teachers  who  did  not  deserve  it. 

The  reports  of  superintendents  seemed  to  show  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  with  members  of  the  other  alter-groups  in 
approval  of  the  actions  of  a  principal.  The  reports  in 
disapproval  of  the  actions  of  a  principal  showed  some  ex¬ 
pectations  peculiar  to  their  position.  While  there  was 
little  probability  of  superintendents  disagreeing  with 
the  composite  picture  of  an  effective  principal,  their 
disapproval  reports  add  to  the  picture  of  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  principal  the  qualities  of  lack  of  cooperation  with 
authorities,  trouble-maker  and  unwillingness  to  take 
advice . 

An  analysis  of  the  critical  incident  reports  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  concentrated  on  two  critical  task  areas  concerning 
the  role  of  the  principal — relations  with  students  and 
community,  it  was  noted  that  many  approval  and  disapproval 
reports  were  concerned  with  both  sides  of  the  same  activity 
i.e.  good  supervision  approved  vs.  poor  supervision  disap¬ 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  the  reports 
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revealed  some  conflict  in  expectations.  Some  members  of  an 
alter-group,  particularly  parents,  approved  an  activity  or 
action  that  other  members  disapproved.  This  tendency  was 
revealed  in  reports  dealing  with  minor  breaches  of  discip¬ 
line  and  in  the  extent  of  some  community  activities.  Some 
reports  revealed  expectations  considered  peculiar  to  the 
role  of  a  principal  in  a  rural  area.  An  example  of  this 
was  in  those  reports  approving  the  action  of  a  principal 
in  supervising  students  outside  the  school  and  after 
school  hours. 


. 


CHAPTER  V 


CHECK  LIST  FINDINGS 

-carts  ,  j,  D  and  E  of  the  instrument  sought  the 
expectations  of  the  alter-groups — parents,  trustees  and 
superintendents — concerning  the  role  of  a  principal  in 
a  rural  area  of  Saskatchewan.  The  data  from  members  of 
ohe  parent  group  were  obtained  from  parents  whose  child- 
ren  were  attending  one  of  sixteen  centralized  schools  in 
five  larger  school  units  in  east-central  Saskatchewan, 
file  cat  a  mom  members  of  the  trustee  and  superintendent 
groups  came  from  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  same 

lar0ei  units.  The  che^k  list  part  of  the  instrument 
was  set  UP  to  survey  the  expectations  of  the  three  alter- 
g-LCups  in  four  critical  task  areas  assumed  to  be  included 

in  the  ro^e  of  the  principal  and  to  be  of  interest  to  these 
alter-0roups . 

The  analysis  of  variance,  single  classification, 
u0  Tind  the  F— value — the  signifiance  of  the  differ— 

between  two  variances  or  standard  deviations— was 
used  to  analyze  the  probability  of  conflict  among  the 
cj.1  c •or-groups  on  each  item  of  the  check  list.  If  the  null 
hypothesis  appeared  to  be  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level 
of  confidence,  a  rest  was  mace  on  the  data  between  each  pair 
■-  -grc  ps  to  uncover  between  which  pair  or  pairs  the 
conflict  seemed  to  exist  and  to  reveal  the  probable  extent 


. 

« 
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of  the  conflict. 


The  variance  ratio  with  an  arbitrary  cutting  point 
for  each  group  was  used  to  uncover  the  probability  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  conflict  and/or  congruence  within  wach  group.  It 
was  considered  that  the  probability  of  conflict  existed  at 
the  following  cutting  points  and  that  the  extent  of  the 

conflict  increased  as  the  ratio  becomes  larger:  Parent, 

2  2  2 
s  =  1.60;  Trustee,  s  =  1.50;  Superintendent,  s  =  1.40. 

The  consensus  of  group  expecations  was  revealed  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  responses  for  each  item  for  each 
group.  Bar  graphs  scaled  to  fit  the  response  scale  on 
the  instrument  show  the  bias  of  each  consensus  of  group 
expectations.  when  the  bar  approaches  the  center  of  the 
scale  it  is  assumed  that  either  indifference  or  conflict 
is  revealed  in  that  particular  item  for  that  particular 
group.  The  items,  illustrated  in  this  manner,  are 
grouped  in  agreement  with  the  segments  under  investigation 
concerning  the  role  of  the  principal.  (See  Pigure  1,  p.  69) 
The  directions  in  the  instrument  encouraged  written- 
in  comments.  These  comments,  where  applicable,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  findings  as  they  indicated  more  clearly  the 
viewpoint  and  reaction  of  the  interviewee  to  the  item 
under  scrutiny. 
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FIGURE  1 

MEANS  OF  RESPONSES  SHOWING  ALTER- GROUP  BIAS 
FOR  ITEMS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  STAFF 
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Part  B  of  the  instrument  sought  the  expectations  of 
parents,  trustees  and  superintendents  in  the  critical  task 
area  of  the  role  of  principal  concerned  with  his  rel¬ 
ations  with  his  staff  and  the  use  he  should  make  of  his 
time  during  his  legal  working  hours.  The  items  contained 
in  Part  B  of  the  instrument  were  considered  relevant  to 
this  critical  task  area. 

Item  1.  The  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected 
among  the  groups.  Congruence  in  expectations  was  also 

TABLE  VIII 

DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
POR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  DISMISSAL  OP  MEMBERS  OP  HIS  STAPP? 


F 

p 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.9 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.38 

No 

—Trustee 

1.25 

No 

— Superintendent 

0.00 

No 

revealed  within  the  groups.  The  bias  of  expectations  was 
positive.  (See  Figure  1.  p.§9)  In  herent  in  the  approval 
was  the  premise  that  the  recommendations  should  be  heeded. 


Item  2. The  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected 
among  the  alter-groups.  Congruence  in  expectations  was 
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accepted  between  groups  but  not  within  all  groups.  The 
bias  in  opinions  in  all  groups  was  definitely  in  favor 
of  the  principal  being  required  to  judge  and  evaluate  the 

TABLE  IX 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  REQUIRED 
TO  JUDGE  AND  EVALUATE  THE  TEACHERS  ON  HIS  STAFF? 


F 
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Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

2.0 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.65 

Yes 

--Trustee 

00 

No 

— Superintendent 

.30 

No 

teachers  on  the  staff.  Within  the  parent  group,  the  test 
showed  conflict  in  expectations.  A  minority  of  this  group, 
23  per  cent,  did  not  believe  the  principal  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  judge  and  evaluate  teachers.  One  trustee  noted 
that  trustees,  too,  have  the  responsibility  of  judging  and 
evaluating  teachers. 

Item  5«  The  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected 
among  the  alter-groups .  There  was  conflict,  however, 
within  all  three  groups.  The  data  on  this  item  reflected 
a  diversity  of  opinion  within  each  alter-group  concern¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  principal  regarding  this  activity. 

While  the  bias  of  all  groups  tended  towards  a  positive 
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answer  to  the  above  item  (See  Figure  1,  p.  69)  a  sizable 
majority  were  not  in  agreement.  The  presence  of  conflict 
was  much  more  pronounced  within  the  parent  and  superintend¬ 
ent  groups  than  within  the  trustee  group*  All  groups  tend 
to  expect  the  principal  to  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of 

TABLE  S 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ACCEPT  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  ACTIONS  OF  HIS  STAFF  IN  SCHOOL  MATTERS? 


F 

"  """S 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

2.3 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

2.57 

Yes 

—Trustee 

1.55 

Yes 

—Sup  er  int  endent 

2.16 

Yes 

staff  members  in  school  matter.  Comments  from  two  centers 
from  parents  indicated  that  if  the  principal  had  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  he  should  have  choice  of  staff. 

Item  4.  The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  among 
groups  well  past  the  5  par  cent  level  of  confidence.  Con¬ 
flict  between  groups  was  found  to  exist.  Further  testing 
between  pairs  revealed  that  the  conflict  was  between  the 
parent  and  trustee  groups.  The  illustration  of  the  bias 
of  this  item  (See  Figure  1,  p.  69)  showed  the  reason  for 
the  conflict.  The  majority  of  the  response  from  trustees 
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favored,  this  item  while  the  majority  of  responses  from  the 


TABLE  XI 

•DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  CONCERNED 
WITH  THE  ACTIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OUTSIDE  SCHOOL  HOURS? 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

4.2 
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Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 

i — 1 

OJ 

Yes 

— Trustee 
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Yes 

--Superintendent 

1.36 

Yes 

parents  was  negative.  As  the  majority  of  the  responses 
from  the  superintendents  showed  indifference,  this  group 
occupied  a  position  between  the  other  two  groups  and 
testing  indicated  no  conflict  with  either  group.  This 
item  showed  a  trend  that  began  in  the  analysis  of  the 
previous  item.  The  trustees  were  inclined  to  hold  a  prin¬ 
cipal  responsible  for  the  actions  of  staff  members  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  parents.  However,  there  was  con¬ 
flict  within  groups  over  this  question.  While  most  of  the 
superintendents  were  indifferent,  one  superintendent  took 
a  positive  stand  and  another  took  just  as  negative  a  stand. 
While  the  majority  of  trustees  responded  positively  to 
this  item  a  minority  of  nearly  30  per  cent  responded  neg¬ 
atively.  The  members  of  the  parent  group  were  just  the 
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opposite.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  them  responded  posit¬ 
ively.  It  was  apparent  that  many  parents  and  trustees 
expected  the  principal  to  concern  himself  with  the  poor 
conduct  of  teachers  outside  school  hours.  Comments  from 
parents  in  five  centers  qualified  their  responses  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  extremely  objectionable  conduct 
was  the  only  excuse  for  the  principal  concerning  himself 
with  the  conduct  of  teachers  outside  school  hours.  One 
trustee  voiced  the  same  opinion. 

Item  5*  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  for 
among  groups  was  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Further  testing  revealed  that  the  conflict  was 

TABLE  XII 


DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL 
PERSONALLY  SUPERVISE  THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHERS? 
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presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

3.5 

Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 
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No 

—Trustee 

•  55 

No 

— Superintendent 

.30 

No 

between  the  parent  and  trustee  groups  but  an  examination 
of  the  data  showed  that  the  conflict  was  one  of  extent 
of  expectations  in  the  same  direction — approval — rather 
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than  a  difference  in  expectations.  Continuing  a  trend 
uncovered  in  previous  items,  the  trustee  group  held  more 
positive  expectations  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
the  principal  than  the  parent  group.  Again  the  super¬ 
intendent  group  took  a  position  between  the  other  two 
alter-groups .  Again  they  showed  no  conflict  with  either 
group.  The  positive  bias  of  opinions  concerning  this  item 
in  all  groups  resulted  in  no  conflict  in  expectations 
within  any  group.  Comments  from  parents  at  three  centers 
indicated  that  they  expected  the  principal  to  help  teachers 
on  the  staff  when  help  was  needed.  There  might  be  some 
confusion  in  the  parent  group  with  the  meaning  of  "super¬ 
vision”.  To  some  members  of  this  group  it  seemed  synon- 
mous  with  "help”. 

Item  6.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  was  re¬ 
jected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  Further 
testing  of  the  data  between  pairs  of  groups  found  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  superintendents  at  odds  with  those  of  the 
parent  and  trustee  groups.  Conflict  existed  between  the 
parent  and  superintendent  groups  and  between  the  trustee 
and  superintendent  groups.  The  superintendents  expressed 
a  negative  opinion  concerning  this  item.  Both  the  parent 
and  trustee  groups  showed  conflict  within. the  group,  that 
between  the  parent  group  being  more  pronounced  than  that 
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within  the  trustee  group.  The  trend  continued  as  the 

TABLE  XIII 


DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZE  TEACHERS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES  OUTSIDE  SCHOOL  HOURS? 


P 

R 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

4.3 

Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 

2.01 

Yes 

--Trustee 

1.67 

Yes 

— Superintendent 

o 

ON 

♦ 

No 

trustees  express  the  opinion  that  a  principal  exercise 
control  over  staff  members.  The  bias  of  the  trustee  group 
was  positive  (See  Pigure  1,  p.  69)  while  that  of  the  sup¬ 
erintendent  was  negative.  On  this  item  the  mean  of  the 
parent  expectations  stood  between  those  of  the  other  two 
groups.  A  substantial  number  of  members  of  all  groups 
expressed  indifference  towards  this  item  by  choosing  the 
"Don’t  Care"  interval  on  the  scale.  It  was  considered  that 
the  attitude  of  trustees  and  many  parents  towards  this 
activity  of  a  principal  is  a  reflection  of  their  attitude 
towards  a  teacher  in  the  one-room  school  who  was  expected 
to  play  an  active  part  in  leading  and  arranging  district 
activities. 


Item  7.  The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  among 
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groups.  There  was  no  conflict  within  any  group.  There 


TABLE  XIY 

DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE 
ALLOYED  TIME  OPE  TO  ATTEND  PROEESSIONAL  MEETINGS? 


E 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.0 

No 

Within  groups — Parent 

1.19 

No 

— Trustee 

1.13 

No 

— Superintendent 

.30 

No 

was  strong  evidence  of  congruence  in  expectations  as  a 
large  majority  of  memhers  of  all  groups  had  a  bias  to¬ 
wards  the  positive  in  this  item.  (See  Eigure  1,  p.  69) 
Comments  from  parents  of  one  center  remarked  that  the 
number  of  meetings  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits o  Three  trustees,  guarding  their  privileges, 
reminded  us  that  trustee  consent  must  be  obtained  first. 
The  climate  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  holding  professional 
meetings  in  school  time.  Little  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  the  principals  of  the  centralized  schools  under  scrut¬ 
iny  to  hold  such  meetings. 

Item  8.  The  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  for 


this  item  among  groups  was  accepted.  Further  testing 
between  pairs  of  groups  revealed  that  the  conflict  was 
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between  the  superintendents  on  one  hand  and  the  parents 

TABLE  XV 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  EXPECTED  TO  TEACH  FULL-TIME? 
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'  2 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

7.9 

Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 

2.20 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.77 

Yes 

— Superintendent 

.34 

No 

and  trustees  on  the  other.  Both  the  latter  groups  have 
conflict  within  the  group.  Inconsistency  of  expect¬ 
ations  was  revealed  when  comparison  was  made  with  the 
responses  to  Items  5  and  7*  The  responses  to  the  two 
items  indicated  that  the  principal  was  expected  to  exer¬ 
cise  supervision  and  hold  professional  meetings  in  school 
time  but  only  the  superintendent  group  were  united  in 
giving  him  time-off  to  do  it.  The  bias  of  the  trustees 
was  positive,  that  of  the  superintendents  negative  and 
that  of  the  parents  so  conflicting  that  the  responses 
neutralized  each  other.  (See  Figure  1,  p.  69)  The 
parents  seemed  to  have  a  more  sophisticated  outlook  than 
the  trustees.  It  is  suggested  that  the  questions  con¬ 
cerning  supervision,  meetings  in  school  time  and  time-off 
for  principals  are  unresolved  in  rural  centralized  schools. 
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Comments  from  parents  in  three  centers  indicated  that  size 
of  school  should  be  a  criterion  as  to  whether  a  principal 
should  be  expected  to  teach  full-time. 

Item  - .  The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  for 
this  item  among  groups.  This  item  had  more  responses  in 
the  "Don't  Care"  intercal  than  any  other  item  in  the 
check  list.  The  parent  group  showed  conflict  concerning 
this  item.  It  was  considered  that  little  bias  was  shown 
and  it  was  concluded  that  members  of  the  alter-groups 
did  not  consider  this  activity  of  the  principal  of  much 
importance.  Comments  from  five  centers  from  the  parent 
group  favored  visits  to  homes  of  the  students  when 

TABLE  XVI 

DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  VISIT  THE  HOMES  OP  STUDENTS? 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.2 

No 

wit Pin  Groups — Parent 

1.75 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.52 

No 

--Superintendent 

.40 

No 

necessary  to  discuss  student  problems. 

Item  10.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
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groups  was  not  rejected.  No  conflict  was  revealed  within 


TABLE  XVII 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  WORK  AT  ANOTHER  JOB? 
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s2 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.8 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.04 

No 

— Trustee 

1.01 

No 

— Superintendent 

.17 

No 

groups.  The  bias  to  this  item  by  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  was  definitely  negative.  (See  Pigure  1,  p.  69) 
Comments  from  four  centers  indicated  that  parents  consider 
a  principal's  job  sufficiently  time-consuming  that  there 
should  not  be  time  for  another  one. 

Item  11.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  rejected.  Further  testing  revealed  that  the 
trustee  group  have  conflict  in  expectations  with  the 
parent  and  superintendent  groups.  Conflict  in  expect¬ 
ations  appeared  within  the  trustee  group.  While  most 
members  of  the  trustee  group  gave  positive  responses  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  trustee  group  tend  to  be 
sensitive  to  principal  enroachment  into  their  sphere  of 
educational  activity.  The  bias  of  all  groups  was  pos- 
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itive  for  this  item. 


TABLE  XVIII 

DETERMINATION  OB  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  PLANNING  OB  SCHOOLS  IN  BUILDING  PROGRAMS? 
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s2 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

4.6 

Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.36 

No 

— Trustee 

1.60 

Yes 

— Superintendent 

.17 

No 

Summary  for  School  and 

Staff 

.  The 

expectations  of 

the  members  of  the  alter-groups  concerning  the  role  of  the 
principal  in  the  first  critical  task  area,  school  and 
staff,  revealed  four  items  (4,  6,  8,  11)  in  which  there 
was  conflict  in  expectations  between  some  alter-groups. 
Analysis  of  the  data  within  groups  revealed  conflict  with¬ 
in  the  parent  group  on  six  items  (2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9)  in 
this  critical  task  area.  The  data  from  the  responses  of 
the  trustee  group  revealed  internal  conflict  in  expect¬ 
ations  on  six  items  (3,  4,  6,  8,  11)  while  the  data  from 
the  superintendent  group  uncovered  conflict  on  only  two 
items  (3,  4)  in  this  critical  task  area.  Analysis  of 
the  data  revealed  that  members  of  all  alter-groups  gave 
group  approval  to  six  items  (1,  2,  3?  5,  7,  11),  revealed 
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a  negative  bias  for  one  item  (10)  and  were  indifferent  to 
one  item.  (9) 

Where  analysis  showed  a  probable  conflict  in  ex¬ 
pectations  between  groups,  an  examination  of  the  data 
revealed  two  items  (4,  6)  in  which  the  expectations  of 
the  trustee  group  conflicted  with  the  expectations  of  the 
other  two  groups.  The  trustees  expected  the  principal  to 
be  concerned  with  the  actions  of  teachers  outside  school 
hours  more  than  did  parents  or  superintendents.  The 
trustee  group  expected  the  principal  to  organize  teachers 
to  participate  in  activities  outside  the  school  whereas 
parents  were  divided  on  this  item  and  superintendents 
■were  definitely  negative.  In  the  other  two  items  which 
showed  conflict  between  groups  (8,  11),  there  was  con¬ 
flict  between  the  superintendent  group  and  the  other  two 
alter-groups .  Superintendents  did  not  expect  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  teach  full-time  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  trustee  and  parent  groups  did.  The  trustee  group 
differ  in  expectations  from  the  parent  and  superintendent 
groups  concerning  the  principal's  part  in  the  planning  of 
schools.  While  this  conflict  in  expectations  was  a  matter 
of  degree  as  the  bias  of  all  groups  was  positive  a  large 
minority  of  the  trustees  tended  towards  a  negative  response. 

Congruence  in  expectations  was  found  concerning  the 
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activies  of  a  principal  in  making  recommendations  for 
appointment  or  dismissal  of  staff  members,  in  being  re¬ 
quired  to  Judge  and  evaluate  teachers,  in  personally  sup¬ 
ervising  the  work  of  teachers  and  in  being  time  off  to 
attend  professional  meetings. 

The  parent  group  had  the  most  internal  conflicts 
and  the  superintendent  group  the  fewest  internal  conflicts. 
There  was  conflict  in  expectations  within  each  group  con¬ 
cerning  the  principal  accepting  full  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  staff  members  in  school  matters.  The  con¬ 
flict  was  more  pronounced  within  the  parent  and  super¬ 
intendent  groups  than  within  the  trustee  group.  The  conf¬ 
lict  in  expectations  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the 
principal  for  the  conduct  of  teachers  after  school  hours 
was  quite  pronounced  within  the  parent  and  trustee  groups. 
The  conflict  within  the  superintendent  group  was  less 
pronounced.  Conflict  within  the  parent  and  trustee  groups 
regarding  the  activity  of  the  principal  organizing  teachers 
for  community  activities  outside  school  hours  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced  within  the  parent  group  than  within  the  trustee 
group.  The  same  findings  were  revealed  concerning  the 
principal  teaching  full-time. 

The  parent  group  showed  conflict  in  expectations 
towards  the  activities  of  a  principal  in  being  required 
to  Judge  and  evaluate  teachers  and  in  being  expected  to 
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visit  the  homes  of  students.  The  trustee  group  showed 
conflict  in  expectations  towards  including  the  principal 
in  the  planning  of  schools. 

In  the  critical  task  area  of  the  staff  and  school 
the  parent  group  showed  some  evidence  of  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  or  of  adjustment  to  the  centralized  school  in 
rural  areas  of  Saskatchewan.  Some  parents  were  inclined 
to  grant  principals  authority  that  was  impractical  in 
larger  schools  i.e.  being  responsible  for  teacher  con¬ 
duct  after  school  hours  and  being  responsible  for  org¬ 
anizing  them  for  community  activities.  Some  parents 
reflected  the  expectations  that  used  to  exist  in  smal¬ 
ler  school  situations  i.e.  visiting  the  homes,  or  showed 
inconsistent  expectations  i.e.  expecting  the  principal 
to  supervise  teachers  but  also  expecting  him  to  teach 
full  time.  The  trustees  tended  to  hold  the  principal 
responsible  for  all  activities  connected  with  school 
or  staff  whether  in  or  out  of  school  hours.  This  group 
tended  to  have  less  conflicts  in  expectations  within  it 
but  reflected  some  of  the  conflict  in  expectations  with¬ 
in  the  parent  group.  The  superintendent  showed  evidence 
of  a  more  common  viewpoint. 

Community 


Part  C  of  the  instrument  contained  items  concern- 
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ing  the  activities  of  a  principal  in  a  community.  The 
expectations  of  parents,  trustees  and  superintendents  of 
the  sixteen  rural,  centralized  schools  in  five  larger  units 
in  Saskatchewan  were  sought  concerning  the  role  of  the 
principal  in  the  community. 

Item  12.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 

TABLE  XIX 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  URGE  PEOPLE  WHOM  HE  RESPECTS 
TO  RUN  FOR  OFFICE  IN  LOCAL  AND  UNIT  SCHOOL  BOARDS? 
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Yes 
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No 

groups  was  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 
Further  testing  between  groups  revealed  that  there  was 
conflict  between  the  parent  and  trustee  groups.  The 
trustee  group  showed  a  negative  bias  concerning  this 
item  while  the  parent  group  were  divided.  Within  the 
groups  only  the  parent  group  revealed  conflict  in  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  superintendent  group  took  a  neutral  or 
"Don't  Care"  stand  on  this  item. 


Item  13.  The  null  hypothesis  could  not  be  re- 
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jected  for  this  item  among  groups.  Congruence  in  ex- 

T-aBLE  XX 


LET  Em  i  IN  AT  I  Or  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING : 

OHOULL  THE  PRINCIPAL  ACTIVELY  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
PERSONS  SEEKING  ELECTION  TO  LOCAL  ANN  UNIT  SCHOOL  BOARLS? 


F 

2 

s 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

0.7 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.12 

No 

— Trustee 

.53 

No 

— °up  e  r int  endent 

.67 

No 

pectations  was  found  between  groups.  There  was  no  conflict 
within  any  group.  The  bias  of  all  groups  was  definitely 
negative.  (See  Figure  2,  p.  87) 

Item  IN.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  accepted.  No  conflict  between  groups  was  un¬ 
covered.  The  parent  group  only  showed  conflict  in  expect¬ 
ations  within  groups.  The  bias  of  expectations  within  the 
trustee  and  superintendent  groups  tended  towards  in¬ 
difference,  while  the  parent  group  tended  to  show  a  neg¬ 
ative  opinion  towards  this  item.  Over  20  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  parent  group,  JO  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  trustee  group  and  60  per  cent  of  the  superintendent 
group  indicated  indifference  towards  this  item.  Comments 
of  parents  from  four  centers  indicated  that  taking  part 
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MEANS  OE  RESPONSES  SHOWING  ALTER- GROUP  BIAS 
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in  politics  should  be  a  personal  matter  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  out  of  the  school. 


TABLE  XXI 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  A  PRINCIPAL  TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  POLITICS? 


F 

P 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.4 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.61 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.31 

No 

— Superintendent 

.17 

No 

Item  13.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  No  conflict  in  expectat¬ 
ions  between  groups  was  revealed.  No  conflict  in  expect¬ 
ations  was  revealed  within  any  group.  The  bias  in  expec¬ 
tations  towards  this  item  tended  strongly  to  be  positive 
in  all  groups.  This  item  had  the  closest  approach  to  un¬ 
animity  of  any  item  in  the  check  list.  Only  4  per  cent 
of  the  parents  gave  negative  responses  to  this  item.  Com¬ 
ments  from  three  centers  from  parents  and  one  from  a 
trustee  would  give  the  principal  freedom  of  choice  but 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  expectations  of 
members  of  the  alter-groups  were  better  served  if  the 
principal  was  active  in  his  church. 
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TABLE  XXII 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  HIS  CHURCH? 


F 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

2.2 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

.49 

No 

— Trustee 

.59 

No 

— Superintendent 

.40 

No 

Item  16.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 

TABLE  XXIII 

DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING:  SHOULD 
THE  PRINCIPAL  TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  A  LOCAL  SERVICE  CLUB? 


F 

.... 

s 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

0.8 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

.87 

No 

— Trustee 

.72 

No 

— Superintendent 

o  26 

No 

groups  could  not  be  rejected.  No  conflict  was  found 
between  groups.  The  bias  in  expectations  for  this  item 
was  towards  the  positive  but  a  large  number  of  members 
from  all  groups  indicated  indifference.  Comments  from 
parents  in  three  centers  indicated  that  the  principal 
should  have  free  choice  of  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
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service  club. 

Item  17«  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Congruence  in  expectations 

TABLE  XXIV 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  TAKE 
AN  ACTIVE  PART  IN  PROMOTING  SPORTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY? 


F 

. . 2” 

s 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

i — 1 

• 

i — 1 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

00 

o- 

• 

No 

— Trustee 

.71 

No 

— Superintendent 

.26 

No 

between  groups  was  accepted.  There  was  no  conflict  with¬ 
in  groups.  The  bias  in  expectations  for  this  item  was 
positive  for  all  groups.  (See  Figure  2,  p.  87)  Few 
parents  indicated  indifference  or  a  negative  bias  to 
this  item. 

Item  18.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  No  conflict  in  expect¬ 
ations  between  groups  was  found.  No  conflict  within 
groups  was  found.  The  bias  in  expectations  was  positive 
for  all  groups.  (See  Figure  2,  p.  87)  One  comment  from 
a  trustee  warned  that  a  principal  must  have  permission 
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from  the  unit  board  to  leave  the  school  in  school  time. 


TABLE  XXV 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL.  BE  EXPECTED  TO 
SPEAK  AT  CIVIC  MEETINGS  ABOUT  EDUCATION  OR  THE  SCHOOL? 


F 

s2 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.7 

No 

Uithin  Groups — Parent 

.71 

No 

— Trustee 

.4-3 

No 

— Sup  er int  endent 

.17 

No 

Summary  for  Community.  The  responses  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alter-groups  concerning  the  role  of  the 
principal  in  a  rural  area  as  regards  his  activities  in 
the  community  showed  no  conflict  in  expectations  between 
groups  in  six  of  the  seven  items.  The  item  concerned 
with  the  principal  urging  people  whom  he  respects  to  run 
for  office  on  school  boards  revealed  conflict  between  the 
trustee  and  parent  groups.  The  fact  that  a  sizable  number 
of  members  of  the  parent  group,  although  a  minority,  ex¬ 
pected  the  principal  to  participate  in  recruiting  officials 
for  school  boards  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
officials  themselves.  The  superintendent  group  was 
indifferent. 


The  probability  of  conflict  within  the  trustee  and 
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superintendent  groups  appeared  remote  concerning  the 
items  in  this  section  of  the  instrument.  The  responses 
from  the  parent  group  revealed  conflicting  expectations 
within  the  group  as  regards  two  items.  (12,  14)  The 
item  which  sought  alter-group  expectations  regarding 
the  principal  urging  people  whom  he  respects  to  run  for 
office  revealed  conflict  to  a  considerable  extent within 
the  parent  group.  The  members  of  this  group  who  made  the 
positive  responses  to  this  item  seemed  to  have  inconsistant 
expectations  as  they  joined  the  remaining  members  of  the 
group  in  forbidding  the  principal  to  campaign  for  such  off¬ 
icials.  The  responses  of  the  parent  group  revealed  con¬ 
flict  in  expectations  concerning  theitem  regarding  the  prin 
cipal  taking  a  active  part  in  politics. 

Consensus  of  expectations  was  found  in  five  items. 
The  bias  of  responses  was  negative  towards  the  item  con¬ 
cerning  the  principal  actively  campaigning  got  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  school  board  officials.  The  bias  of  responses 
was  positive  for  the  items  concerning  the  principal  taking 
an  active  part  in  his  church,  in  a  local  service  club, 
in  promoting  sports  and  in  speaking  at  civic  meetings 
about  education  and  the  school. 

The  findings  seemed  to  show  that  members  of  the 
alter-groups  expected  the  principal  to  be  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  community.  While  congruence  in  expectations 
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concerning  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  community  was 
pronounced,  many  responses  were  scored  in  the  "Don't  Care" 
interval.  Apparently,  the  principal  may  have  a  choice 
of  activities  in  the  community.  As  in  the  previous  task 
area  the  superintendents  tended  to  have  a  narrower  range 
of  expectancies  than  the  other  two  alter-groups.  The 
parent  responses  showed  a  much  wider  range  of  expectations 
while  the  trustees  usually  took  a  stand  between  the  other 
two  groups.  when  an  activity  appeared  to  border  their 
range  of  authority,  they  tended  to  take  an  extreme  pos¬ 
ition. 

Students 

Part  D  of  the  check  list  contained  eleven  items 
concerned  with  relations  between  the  principal  and  the 
students  in  the  school  as  viewed  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  The  expectations  of  parents,  trustees  and 
superintendents  of  sixteen,  centralized  schools  in  five 
larger  school  units  in  Saskatchewan  were  sought  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  items  which  were  considered  to  be  in  a 
critical  task  area  applicable  to  the  role  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  . 

Item  19.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 


groups  could  not  be  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of 
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confidence.  Congruence  in  expectations  was  revealed  be¬ 
tween  the  alter-groups.  The  only  group  to  reveal  conflict 

TABLE  XXVI 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUSPEND 
STUDENTS  FOR  OBJECTIONABLE  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOL? 


F 

. . “2" 

s 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.7 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.01 

No 

— Trustee 

.20 

No 

— -Sup  er int  end  ent  s 

1.46 

Yes 

proved  to  be  within  the  superintendent  group.  The  bias 
of  expectations  was  positive  for  all  groups.  (See  Figure 
3?  P°  95 )  The  explanation  for  the  conflict  within  the 
superintendent  group  was  that  some  of  the  members  of  that 
group  believed  that  they  should  be  consulted  before  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  student  was  effected.  Comments  from  five  cen¬ 
ters  from  parents  indicated  that  suspension  of  a  student 
should  be  a  measure  of  last  resort.  Four  trustees  agreed 
but  pointed  out  the  need  of  communication  with  the  unit 
board.  It  seemed  conclusive  that  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  expected  the  principal  to  have  and  use  the  power 
to  suspend  students  when  the  need  arose. 


Item  20.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
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MEANS  OE  RESPONSES  SHOWING  ALTER-GROUP  BIAS 
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groups  could,  not  be  rejected..  Congruence  in  expectations 
was  found  between  alter-groups .  Analysis  of  the  responses 

TABLE  KXVII 

DETERN1INAT. .Ob  OE  EXPECTATrONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUSPEND  STUDENTS  WHO 
DO  LITTLE  wORK  AND  NEGLECT  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 


P 

s2 

Presence 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

2.0 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.62 

Yes 

— Trustee 

•  93 

No 

— Superintendent 

o96 

No 

revealed  conflict  witHin  the  parent  group.  The  bias  of 
responses  from  all  groups  was  positive  but  the  parent 
group  had  20  per  cent  of  its  members  showing  a  negative 
opinion.  Comments  from  parents  in  three  centers  qual¬ 
ified  positive  responses  by  saying  that  suspension  of 
a  student  for  such  reasons  should  be  undertaken  only 
afrer  consultation  with  parents.  Two  trustees  pointed 
out  that  the  unit  board  should  be  consulted.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  problem  of  laggard  students  in  the 
school  s  stem  need  be  tolerated  in  tnis  area  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Item  21.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  There  proved  to  be  no  con- 
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flict  between  groups.  The  bias  in  expectations  was  pos¬ 
itive.  There  was  congruence  in  expectations  within  all 
groups.  Comments  from  two  trustees  voiced  the  opinion 

TABLE  XXVIII 


DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS 
RECARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXERCISE 
SOME  CONTROL  OVER  STUDENTS'  PRESS  AT  SCHOOL 


P 

2  — ’ 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.4 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.02 

No 

--Trustee 

1.26 

No 

--Superintendent 

.66 

No 

that  principals  should  consult  parents  before  embarking 
on  a  too  rigorous  campaign  concerning  students'  clothing. 

Item  22.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  accepted.  No  conflict  in  expectations  was 

TABLE  XXIX 

DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING:  SHOULD 
A  PRINCIPAL  ALLOW  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  TO  USE  THE  STRAP? 
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Yes 
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— Superintendent 
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.as  found  between  groups.  F  r  this  item  the  congruence 
in  ex  ectat.  ons  arose  because  the  members  of  the  parent 
and  trustee  groups  were  so  divided  on  this  question  while 
the  superintendent  group  were  indifferent.  This  item  re¬ 
vealed  the  greatest  extent  of  conflict  within  the  trustee 
_,roi  p.  The  bias  of  expectations  for  the  parent  and  trustee 
groups  was  positive  (See  Figure  3,  p.  95)  out  the  majority 
in  each  Oroup  was  opposed  by  a  large  minority,  32  per 
cent  of  the  parents  and  38  per  cent  of  the  trustees. 

Very  few  too.:  an  indifferent  attitude  to  this  item. 

Item  23 »  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
roups  could  not  be  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of 

TABLE  XXX 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ABOrlSH 
THE  USE  OF  PHYSICAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL? 
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. 2 
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presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

1.2 

No 

within  Groups — Parent 

2.02 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.29 

No 

— Superintendent 

1.36 

No 

confidence.  No  conflict  was  found  between  groups.  The 
parent  group  revealed  conflict  within  the  group,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  conflict  found  in  the  previous  item.  The 
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bias  in  expectations  of  all  groups  was  negative  (See 
Figure  3>  p.  95)  although  27  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  parent  group  gave  positive  responses.  The  responses 
of  members  of  the  alter-groups  showed  much  consistency  as 
those  who  made  positive  responses  in  Item  22  continued  to 
give  positive  responses  to  this  item.  The  strap  is  the 
only  legal  physical  punishment  allowed  in  Saskatchewan. 

Item  24.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
probability  of  conflict  between  groups.  Conflict  in  ex¬ 
pectations  was  found  within  the  parent  and  trustee  groups. 

TABLE  XXXI 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ALLOW  STUDENTS 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOL  TIME? 


F 

sS 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

0.4 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.67 

Yes 

--Trustee 

1.59 

Yes 

— Superintendent 

0.0 

No 

The  Superintendent  group  all  made  responses  in  the  same 
interval,  "Preferably  Should  Not".  The  bias  in  expect¬ 
ations  was  negative  although  an  important  minority  of 
parents  and  trustees  did  not  agree.  It  was  noted  that 
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there  was  a  wide  variation  between  centers  on  this  item. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  the  conflict  may  not  be  so 
much  between  members  of  a  group  as  between  different 
centers  with  different  customs.  Comments  from  eleven 
centers  from  parents  who  made  positive  responses  qual¬ 
ified  their  stands  by  limiting  the  school  time  to  be  used 
for  participation  in  community  activities. 

Item  2g.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Congruence  in  expectations 
between  groups  was  found.  Conflict  was  revealed  within 

TABLE  XXXII 


DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING : 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZE  STUDENTS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  COILTONTTY  ACTIVITIES  So T SIDE  THE  SCHOOL? 
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Presence  o 
Conflict 

xmong  Groups 

1.1 

No 

Within  Groups — Parents 

1.60 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.40 

No 

— Superintendent 

•  56 

No 

the  parent  group.  The  bias  in  expectations  in  the  par¬ 
ent  and  trustee  groups  was  positive  but  25  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  the  parent  group  made  negative  responses. 

The  superintendent  group  tended  to  be  indifferent  towards 
this  item.  Comments  from  parents  in  six  centers  emphasized 
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that  not  too  much  of  the  student's  time  should  be  used 
for  these  activities.  One  trustee  pointed  out  that  the 
consent  of  parents  should  be  obtained.  It  appeared  that 
the  tradition  of  organizing  community  activities  through 
the  school  was  still  strong  in  the  area  being  surveyed 
by  this  study. 

Item  26.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Congruence  in  expectat¬ 
ions  was  found  between  groups.  No  conflict  was  revealed 

TABLE  XXXIII 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGxiNIZE  CONFERENCES  WITH 
STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS  TO  PLAN  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

0.1 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.23 

No 

— Trustee 

1.35 

No 

— Superintendent 

.94 

No 

within  any  group.  The  bias  of  all  groups  was  towards  the 
positive  end  of  the  measuring  scale.  The  principal  was 
expected  to  advise  parents  and  students  about  courses  in 
high  school. 


Item  27.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
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groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Congruence  in  xpectations 
between  groups  appeared  probable.  No  conflict  was  found 
:ithin  any  group.  The  bias  in  expectations  towards  a 
principal  organizing  conferences  with  students  and  par¬ 
ents  to  discuss  the  progress  of  students  was  definitely 
ositive.  (See  figure  3?  p.  95)  There  were  no  responses 
in  the  negative  from  either  trustees  or  superintendents 
regarding  this  item.  The  Principal  was  expected  to 

tIKe  XXXIV 


DETE-lilNAT I ON  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZE  CONFERENCES  WITH 
STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS  TO  DISCUSS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  STUDENTS? 
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Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 
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No 

Within  Group's — Parent 

.79 

No 

— Trustee 

1.30 

No 

— Superintendent 

.16 

No 

perform  this  activity. 

Item  28.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Congruence  in  expectations 
was  found  between  all  groups.  No  conflict  in  expectations 
-was  revealed  within  any  group.  The  bias  in  expectations 
was  definitely  towards  the  positive  end  of  the  measuring 
scale.  (See  Figure  3>  p.  95) 
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TABLE  XXXV 

DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZE  CONFERENCES  WITH  STUDENTS 
AND  PARENTS  TO  DISCUSS  PLANS  FOR  LIFE  WORK  OF  H.S.  STUDENTS? 
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Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 
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No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

.86 

No 

— Trustee 

.47 

No 

— Superintendent 
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No 

Item  29.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 
Further  analysis  revealed  that  the  conflict  was  between 
the  parents  on  one  hand  and  the  other  two  alter-groups 
on  the  other  hand.  The  bias  of  the  conflict  lay  in  the 

TABLE  XXXVI 

DETERMINATION  OF  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZE 
STUDENTS  TO  COLLECT  MONEY  FOR  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES? 
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Conflict 
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Yes 

Within  Groups— -Parent 
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Yes 

— Trustee 
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No 

—Superintendent 
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No 

division  of  opinions  among  the  parents,  the  indifference 
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of  the  trustees  and  the  negative  responses  of  the  sup¬ 
erintendents.  Analysis  of  the  parent  group  responses 
revealed  conflict  within  the  group.  Further  examination 
of  the  responses  showed  wide  fluctuations  of  expectations 
over  this  item  among  different  centers.  It  is  suggested 
that  different  centers  have  formulated  individual  pol¬ 
icies  for  this  activity. 

Summary  for  Students.  The  survey  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  principal  and  his  students  produced  little 
evidence  of  conflict  in  expectations  between  alter-groups. 
Conflict  in  expectations  appeared  in  one  item  only.  (29) 
The  responses  to  the  item  about  students  collecting  money 
for  charitable  purposes  revealed  a  sizable  minority,  42 
per  cent,  of  the  parent  group  who  believed  it  should  be 
done.  The  majority  of  the  parents  and  all  of  the  sup¬ 
erintendents  returned  negative  responses  to  this  item. 

Conflict  in  expectations  was  revealed  within  the 
parent  group  over  six  items,  within  the  trustee  group 
over  two  items  and  within  the  superintendent  group  over 
one  item.  The  parent  Oroup  revealed  conflict  to  a  lesser 
extent  over  four  items.  (20,  22,  24,  29)  Suspension  of 
"laggards",  allowance  of  the  use  of  the  strap  by  class¬ 
room  teachers,  participation  of  students  in  community 
activities  in  school  time  and  the  organization  of  students 
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to  participate  in  community  activities  outside  the  school 
were  activities  of  the  principal  about  which  parents  have 
conflicting  expectations.  Conflict  in  expectations  to 
a  greater  extent  was  found  in  the  responses  to  two  items. 
(23,29)  Parents,  apparently,  did  not  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  concerning  the  use  of  physical  punishment  in  the 
elementary  school  or  concerning  the  organizing  of  students 
to  collect  money  for  charitable  purposes. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  from  the  members  of  the 
trustee  group  revealed  conflict  within  the  group  over  two 
items.  The  item  in  which  the  more  pronounced  conflict 
developed  was  the  one  concerning  a  classroom  teacher  being 
allowed  to  use  the  strap.  The  trustees  reflected  parent 
opinions  on  this  item  but  were  divided  more  widely  on 
the  question.  The  majority  of  trustees  returned  positive 
answers ^but  a  majority  of  nearly  35  per  cent  returned 
negative  responses.  The  item  which  produced  less  pro¬ 
nounced  conflict  concerned  the  students  participating  in 
community  activities  in  school  time.  The  trustees  gave 
a  majority  of  negative  responses  but  a  minority  of  25  per 
cent  gave  positive  responses.  This  divided  response  to 
the  item  reflected  parent  opinion.  The  superintendent 
group  showed  some  conflict  concerning  the  principal  sus¬ 
pending  students  for  objectionable  behavior. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  revealed  that  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  alter-groups  have  a  majority  favoring  suspen¬ 
ding  students  for  objectionable  behavior,  suspending 
students  who  do  little  work  and  neglect  assignments  in 
high  school,  exercising  control  over  student  dress, 
organizing  conferences  with  parents  and  students  to  plan 
courses,  discussing  progress  of  students  with  parents  and 
helping  make  plans  for  student  careers.  All  groups 
predominated  in  negative  responses  to  the  item  inviting 
opinions  on  abolishing  the  use  of  physical  punishment 
in  the  school. 

As  in  the  previous  critical  task  area  under  survey, 
the  activities  of  a  principal  were  subject  to  most  con¬ 
flicts  in  expectations  within  the  parent  group  and  the 
least  conflict  appeared  within  the  superintendent  group. 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  policies 
that  have  become  customs  were  different  in  some  of  the 
centralizations  under  study.  Superintendents  and  trustees 
tended  to  have  a  greater  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
schools  and  tended  to  view  these  differences  with  in¬ 
difference.  Thus  to  maintain  discipline  by  allowing 
classroom  teachers  to  use  the  strap  or  for  the  principal 
to  restrict  this  usage  to  himself  was  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  school  officials  but  not  to  parents.  The 
amount  of  participation  in  community  activities , either 
in  or  out  of  school,  and  collecting  money  for  charitable 
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purposes  were  other  activities  of  the  principal  that 
were  of  concern  to  parents  but  were  not  considered  very 
important  by  school  officials  unless  school  work  was 
affected. 

Transportation 

Part  D  of  the  instrument  contained  items  concerned 
with  problems  resulting  from  the  transportation  of  students 
to  school  by  bus. 

Item  50.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  rejected  at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 
The  conflict  between  groups  was  between  parents  ,@n .one  side 
and  trustees  and  superintendents  on  the  other  side.  The 

TABLE  XXXVII 

DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  THE  HIRING  AND  FIRING  OF  BUS  DRIVERS? 


F 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

4.5 

Yes 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.93 

Yes 

—Trustee 

2.29 

Yes 

— Superintendent 

1.10 

No 

bias  of  the  parent  group  tended  toward  the  negative  but 
34  per  cent  made  positive  responses.  (See  Figure  4,  p0  109) 
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On  the  other  hand,  jhe  bias  of  the  trustee  group  tended  to¬ 
ward  the  po  itive  rat  39  per  cent  of  them  made  negative  res¬ 
ponses.  The  superintendents  tended  uo  be  ositive  out  33 
per  cent  of  them  were  in  ifferent.  The  conflict  was  more 
pronounced  in  the  trustee  group  than  in  the  parent  group. 

Item  31 «  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  was  rejected  at  the  3  per  cent  level  of  confid¬ 
ence.  Further  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  the 
conflict  was  between  the  superintendents  on  one  hand  and 
the  parents  and  trustees  on  the  other  hand.  The  parents 
and  trustees  were  nearly  unaninous  in  giving  negative 
responses  to  this  item  but  the  superintendents  were 
divided.  The  superintendent  group  as  the  only  group  to 

TABLE  XXXVIII 


Du  _  ERMINAT 1 ON  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING :  SHOULD 
THE  PRINCIPAL  KEEP  BUS  STUDENTS  AFTER  SCHOOL  FOR  EXTRA 
STUDY  OR  PUNISHMENT  IF  IT  MEANS  THEY  WILL  MISS  THEIR  BUS? 


F 

2 

s 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  o-roups 

3-4 

Yes 

■ithin  Groups — Parent 

1.04 

No 

— Trustee 

o 

• 

1 — 1 

No 

— Superintendent 

1.46 

Yes 

reveal  conflict  within  the  group.  Comments  from  parents 
in  four  centers  claimed  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
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FIGURE  4 


WEARS  OF  RESPONSES  SHOWING  ALTER-GROUP  BIAS 
FOR  ITEMS  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
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a  teacher  cause  a  student  to  miss  the  bus. 

Item  32.  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 

TABLE  XXXIX 


DETERMINATION  OP  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING: 

SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  POR  PUNISHING 
BUS  STUDENTS  POR  OBJECTIONABLE  BEHAVIOR  ON  THE  BUS? 


P 

"  2' . 

s 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.45 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

2.33 

Yes 

— Trustee 

2.25 

Yes 

— Super int  endent  t 

ass  - 

1.08 

No 

could  not  be  rejected.  There  proved  to  be  no  conflict 
between  groups,  mostly  through  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  groups  disagreed  among  themselves.  Within  the 
groups  the  parents  and  trustees  showed  rather  pronounced 
conflict  in  expectations.  The  bias  in  expectations  in  all 
groups  was  positive  but  a  minority  of  38  per  cent  of  the 
parents  and  35  per  cent  of  the  trustees  gave  negative 
responses  to  this  item.  Thus  the  legal  responsibility 
of  the  principal  to  control  students  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school  was  ignored  by  many  members  of  these  two  alter- 
groups.  Comments  from  parents  in  four  centers  and  from 
one  trustee  attempted  to  lay  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
discipline  on  the  bus  on  the  bus  driver. 
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Item  13 •  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
-.roups  could  not  be  rejected.  Again  the  members  of  the 

TAB LA  XL 


DETERMIH AT I OH  OF  EXPECTATIONS  REGARDING :  SHOULD 
THE  PRINCIPAL  USE  SCHOOL  TIME  FOR  ACTIVITIES  SUCH 
AS  Sr OATS  OR  PLAYS  THAT  BUS  STUDENTS  MIGHT  OTHERWISE  MISS? 


F 

2 

s 

Presence  of 

Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.25 

Ho 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.76 

Yes 

— Trustee 

2.25 

Yes 

--Superintendent 

1.50 

Yes 

groups  did  not  show  conflict  between  the  groups  because 
there  was  so  much  conflict  within  all  groups.  The  conflict 
within  the  trustee  group  w as  most  pronounced.  The  con¬ 
flict  as  less  pronounced  within  the  parent  and  superin¬ 
tendent  groups.  All  the  groups  tended  to  show  a  positive 
bias  towards  this  item  but  a  minority  of  parents,  38  per 
cent,  and  a  very  large  monority  of  trustees,  43  per  cent, 
gave  negative  responses  to  this  item.  Comments  from  par¬ 
ents  in  five  centers  showed  that  parents  would  like  to 
have  their  children  participate  in  the  activities  but 
feared  the  loss  of  academic  standing. 

Item  3^-*  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  Again  the  parents  and 
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trustees  were  ...  ound  to  have  conflict  within  she  groups, 

TABLE  ,,LI 


DETERMINATION  OE  EXI ECTATIONS  REGARDING: 
SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPECT  PA..  ..ENTS  OE  BUS  STUDENTS 
TO  BRING  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  AETER  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES? 


E 

"  2” 

s 

Presence  oi 

Conflict 

Among  Croups 

.12 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.60 

Yes 

— Trustee 

1.53 

Yes 

--Superintendent 

o 

i — 1 

• 

i — 1 

No 

although,  this  time,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent.  The 
bias  in  expectations  in  all  groups  was  towards  the  os- 
itive  end  of  the  scale  but  the  superintendent  group  was 
_nclinea  to  be  indifferent.  A  minority  of  30  per  cent  of 
the  parents  and  22  per  cent  of  the  trustees  did  not  agree 
that  the  principal  should  expect  parents  to  bring  bus 
students  to  after-school  activities.  Parents  from  three 
centers  indicated  that  they  hope  some  policy  for  this 
problem  could  be  evolved. 

Item  33 »  The  null  hypothesis  for  this  item  among 
groups  could  not  be  rejected.  There  was  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  groups.  Conflict  within  groups  was  confined  to  the 
trustee  group.  The  bias  in  expectations  in  all  aroups 
was  towards  the  positive.  -L'he  pare  ..ts  and  superintendents 
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were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  principal  taking  charge  of 


TABLE  XLII 

DETERMINATION  OE  EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING:  SHOULD  THE  PRINCIPAL  BE  EXPECTED 
TO  ARRANGE  FOR  THE  CARE  OP  BUS  STUDENTS  STRANDED  AT  SCHOOL? 


P 

s2 

Presence  of 
Conflict 

Among  Groups 

.93 

No 

Within  Groups — Parent 

1.47 

No 

— Trustee 

1.90 

No 

--Superintendent 

.26 

No 

students  stranded  at  school.  Comments  from  six  centers 
indicated  that  the  principal  should  expect  help  from  the 
community.  One  trustee  indicated  that  the  local  board 
should  help. 

Summary  of  Transportation.  Analysis  of  expectations 
concerning  the  role  of  the  principal  in  regards  to  trans¬ 
portation  of  students  to  school  by  buses  uncovered  two 
points  at  which  there  was  conflict  in  expectations  between 
groups.  One  (30)  sought  the  expectations  concerning  the 
principal's  responsibility  in  supervising  and  making  re¬ 
commendations  concerning  bus  drivers.  The  expectation  of 
ol  the  majority  ol  the  members  of  the  parent  group  were 
not  those  oj.  the  otner  two  alter— groups .  The  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  drivers  and  routes  were  felt  to  be  one 
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of  the  few  vestiges  left  of  local  school  hoard  control. 
School  officials  found  it  more  convenient  to  work  through 
the  local  unit  hoard  trustee  and  the  principal.  The  other 
item  concerned  the  traditional  punishment  of  staying  after 
school.  Parents  and  trustees  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
expecting  this  practice  to  he  eliminated  as  far  as  hus 
students  were  concerned. 

Conflict  in  expectations  was  revealed  within  the 
parent  group  over  four  items,  (30,  32,  33 ?  3^)  within  the 
trustee  group  over  five  items  (30,  32,  33 ?  34- >  33)  and 
within  the  superintendent  group  over  two  items.  (31?  33) 
Topics  that  seemed  to  provoke  much  conflict  within  the  par¬ 
ent  group  included  the  principal  making  recommendations  for 
the  hiring  and  firing  of  hus  drivers,  being  responsible  for 
punishing  hus  students  for  objectionable  behavior  on  the 
hus  and  using  school  time  for  activities  that  hus  students 
might  otherwise  miss. 

The  expectations  of  trustees  were  widely  divided 
over  four  items  in  this  section  of  the  instrument.  Con¬ 
flict  within  this  group  concerned  the  role  of  the  principal 
in  making  recommendations  for  hus  drivers,  in  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  student  behavior  on  buses,  in  using  school  time 
for  extra-curricular  activities  and  in  arranging  for  the 
care  of  stranded  bus  students.  Expectations  that  revealed 
conflict  to  a  lesser  extent  within  groups  were  found  among 
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parents  and  trustees  over  the  item  in  which  the  principal 
expected  the  parents  to  bring  their  children  to  after¬ 
school  activities.  Responses  showed  conflict  within  the 
superintendent  group  over  the  items  connected  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  keeping  bus  students  after  school  and  using  school 
time  for  extra-curricular  activities. 

Transportation  by  bus  was  an  innovation  for  most  of 
the  centralized  schools  being  surveyed.  Apparently,  pol¬ 
icies  are  in  the  process  of  being  formulated  and  consen¬ 
sus  of  expectations  towards  bus  problems  has  not  been 
attained  at  either  community  or  official  level.  Until  the 
expectations  at  official  levels  reach  a  consensus  each 
principal  and  each  community  will  work  towards  and  exper¬ 
iment  with  solutions  to  the  problems. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


REVIEW  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  final  chapter  reviews  the  findings,  draws  some 
conclusions  and  suggests  some  areas  for  further  research. 
The  case-study  method  of  research  allows  a  reasonably  de¬ 
tailed  investigation  of  a  small  part  of  a  large  system — in 
this  instance,  the  Saskatchewan  educational  system.  This 
study  investigated  the  expectations  concerning  the  role  of 
a  principal  in  centralized  schools  in  a  rural  area.  The 
conclusions  that  are  drawn  must  be  interpreted  within  the 
above  limitations.  The  composition  of  the  educational  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  area  under  study  and  the  population  samples  are 
possibly  similar  to  other  rural  areas  but  the  conclusions 
of  this  study  apply  to  the  case-study  area  and  the  sample 
population  therein. 

Review  of  Pindings 

The  research  data  collected  in  this  study  repres¬ 
ents  opinions  expressed  by  three  groups  in  a  counter-pos¬ 
ition  to  the  principal — parents,  unit  board  trustees  and 
school  superintendents — concerning  the  role  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Two  techniques  of  data  collection  were  used: 
critical  incident  reports  and  a  check  list  of  thirty-five 
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Review  of  Critical  Incident  Reports,  Members  of  the 
alter-groups  described  actions  of  a  principal  in  terms  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  Analysis  of  the  reports  revealed 
three  critical  task  areas — Relating  to  Students,  Relating 
to  Community,  Relating  to  Staff — applicable  to  the  role  of 
the  principal.  The  category,  Relating  to  Students,  is 
further  divided  into  sub-categories — Punishment  (p.  41), 
Judgment  (p.  45,  Supervision  (p.  50)*  The  category,  Rel¬ 
ating  to  Community,  is  divided  into  two  sub-categories — 
Conduct  (p.  54)  and  Activities  (p.  58)*  In  this  review 
the  actions  or  the  qualities  that  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  interpreted  from  the  actionsof  a  principal  are 
listed  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  mention  in  the  crit¬ 
ical  incident  reports.  The  frequency  with  which  an  action 
or  a  quality  or  an  attitude  of  a  principal  is  mentioned  is 
considered  relevant  to  this  study.  For  this  purpose  lists 
were  made  in  order  of  frequency  of  reporting  of  an  action 
or  a  quality  for  each  alter-group.  To  facilitate  analysis 
for  conflict  and/or  congruence  in  expectations  the  actions 
or  qualities  mentioned  infrequently  were  omitted.  The 
frequency  selected  for  each  group  is  arbitray  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  the  alter-group  concerned. 

The  following  actions  of  a  principal  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency  in  reports  of  approval  from 
parents.  (At  least  ten  reports  received  on  each  action) 
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1.  Suspended  students  for  objectionable  behavior. 

2.  Used  good  methods  of  punishment. 

3.  Commanded  respect  by  his  conduct  in  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Exercised  good  supervision  in  the  school. 

5.  Investigated  and  took  action  concerning  conduct  of 
students  outside  school  hours. 

6.  Supported  sports  and  other  community  activities. 

7.  Encouraged  students  through  discussion  and  inter¬ 
views  with  parents. 

8.  Gave  individual  help  to  students. 

9.  Informed  parents  of  poor  conduct  of  students. 

10.  Showed  good  judgment  by  his  actions. 

Actions  of  a  principal  which  trustees  reported  on 

with  approval  are:  (At  least  three  reports  received  on 

each  action) 

1.  Suspended  students  for  objectionable  behavior. 

2.  Kept  good  discipline. 

3.  Commanded  respect  by  his  conduct  in  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Used  good  methods  of  punishment. 

Actions  of  a  principal  which  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  on  with  approval  are:  (At  least  two  reports  on  each 
action) 

1.  Suspended  students  for  objectionable  behavior. 

2.  Used  good  type  of  punishment. 

3.  Exercised  good  supervision  in  the  school. 

Actions  of  a  principal  which  parents  reported  on 
with  disapproval  are:  (At  least  seven  reports  received  on 
each  action) 

1.  Gave  type  of  punishment  considered  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Showed  inconsistent  conduct. 

3.  Had  lack  of  discipline  in  school. 

4.  Allowed  community  affairs  to  interfere  with  school 
work . 

5.  Did  not  support  teacher. 

6.  Used  sarcasm,  ridicule  and/or  showed  temper. 

7.  Discouraged  students. 

8.  Lacked  tact  and  understanding. 

9.  Showed  poor  judgment  by  his  actions. 
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Actions  of  a  principal  which  trustees  reported  on 
with  disapproval  are:  (At  least  two  reports  received  on 
each  action) 

1.  Gave  type  of  punishment  considered  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Game  late  for  school  and  school  functions. 

Actions  of  a  principal  which  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  on  with  disapproval  are: 

1.  Showed  poor  attitude  to  superintendent  or  school  board. 

2.  Allowed  sports  to  interfere  with  school  work. 

3.  Suspended  student  for  minor  breach  of  regulations. 

An  examination  of  the  data  showed  much  congruence 
in  expectations  concerning  the  actions  of  a  principal  by 
members  of  the  alter-groups .  In  all  but  one  (6)  of  the 
items  listed  below  members  of  the  alter-groups  submitted 
reports  of  approval  and  disapproval  from  which  a  single 
inference  could  be  drawn.  'The  items  are  submitted  in 
their  more  frequent  form.  For  example,  "Punishment  for 
a  major  breach  of  school  policy"  appeared  more  frequently 
in  approval  reports  while  "Actions  that  are  socially  un¬ 
acceptable"  appeared  more  frequently  in  disapproval  re¬ 
ports.  Congruence  in  expectations  regarding  the  actions 
of  a  principal  was  found  as  members  of  the  alter-groups: 

1.  Approved  type  of  punishment  for  major  breaches  of 
school  policy.  (See  Table  II,  p.  41) 

2.  Disapproved  actions  that  were  socially  unacceptable. 
(See  Table  III,  p.  45) 

3.  Disapproved  attitudes  that  were  socially  unaccept¬ 
able.  (See  Table  V?  p.  54) 

4.  Approved  firm  discipline . (See  Table  III,  p.  45) 
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5.  Approved  parents  being  informed  about  their  children. 
(See  Table  III,  p.  45) 

6.  Approved  supervising  students  after  school.  (See 
Table  IV,  p.  50) 

7.  Approved  providing  extra  help  for  students.  (See 
Table  III,  p.  45) 

8.  Approved  support  of  deserving  teachers.  (See  Table 
VII, 'p.  61) 

An  examination  of  the  data  gathered  from  the  crit¬ 
ical  incident  reports  indicated  the  presence  of  conflict 
within  groups  but  no  significant  conflict  was  noted  be¬ 
tween  groups.  The  conflict  in  expectations  within  a  group 
when  an  action  of  a  principal  was  reported  with  approval 
by  some  members  of  an  alter-group  and  with  disapproval  by 
other  members.  The  following  items  are  considered  to  show 
conflict  in  expectations  within  some  group  or  groups: 

1.  Type  of  punishment  for  minor  breaches  of  school  policy. 
(See  Table  II ,  p.  41  ) 

Members  of  all  three  alter-groups  showed  disagreemert 
within  the  group  over  the  type  of  punishment  given  a  stud¬ 
ent  for  some  minor  breaeh  of  school  policy.  The  punish¬ 
ment  was  considered  too  severe  or  too  light.  The  principal 
should  have  punished  the  student  but  the  transgression  was 
ignored  or  the  reverse  was  true. 

2.  Judgments  of  conduct  based  on  principal's  conduct  in 
and  out  of  school.  (See  Tables  III,  p.  45  and  V,  p.  54) 

Members  of  all  three  alter-groups  showed  conflict 

within  the  group  concerning  this  item.  Conduct  regarded 

favorably  by  some  members  of  the  alter-groups  were  reported 
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with  disapproval  by  other  members.  The  same  principd  was 
reported  as  tactless  and  lacking  in  understanding  by  some 
members  while  others  approved  the  information  he  gave  them 
concerning  the  poor  conduct  of  their  children.  The  topic 
of  solving  emotional  problems  arose  in  the  same  central¬ 
ization  in  which  he  was  condemned  for  worsening  emotional 
problems . 

3.  Interpretations  of  discipline.  (See  Table  III,  p.  45) 

The  parent  group  was  consistent  in  having  members 
report  from  nearly  every  centralization  that  the  discipline 

in  their  school  was  good  and  that  it  was  poor. 

4.  Participation  in  community  activities  of  himself  and 
the  school.  (See  Table  VI,  p.  58) 

The  parent  group  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  the 
amount  of  participation  the  principal  and  the  school  should 
have  in  community  activities.  This  item  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  member's  interest  in  some  particular  type  of 
activity  i.e.  music,  hockey,  dram,  etc.  If  the  principal 
happened  to  be  interested,  too,  he  was  regarded  with  ap¬ 
proval.  If  not,  it  was  considered  that  he  should  be. 

5.  Interpretation  of  supervision.  (See  Table  IV,  p.  50) 

Reports  from  parents  in  most  centralizations  gave 
varying  approval  to  the  supervision  exercised  in  the 
school . 


6.  Methods  used  to  spur  students  to  greater  efforts. 
(See  Table  II,  p.  45) 
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Members  of  the  parent  group  were  divided  over  this 
item.  While  some  of  the  members  of  this  group  took  an  ob¬ 
jective  attitude,  the  majority  of  members  who  gave  reports 
concerning  this  item  seemed  to  consider  lack  of  success  in 
attaining  the  desired  result  as  a  criterion  for  disapprov¬ 
ing  the  principal's  action  in  attempting  it.  Successful 
results  brought  in  approval  reports. 

7.  Judgment  of  competence  of  teachers.  (See  Table  VII, 
p.  61) 

Parent  reports  showed  conflict  in  expectations 
regarding  the  competence  of  principals  in  judging  teacher 
ability.  There  was  agreement  that  deserving  teachers 
should  be  supported  but  conflicting  reports  were  discov¬ 
ered  questioning  the  competence  of  principals  in  this 
field.  All  reports  concerning  this  item  were  phrased  in 
general  terms. 

Review  of  Check  hist  Findings .  The  check  list  con¬ 
tained  thirty-five  items  bearing  on  four  critical  task 
areas  of  the  principal's  performance  of  concern  to  members 
of  the  alter-groups .  The  critical  task  areas  were  cat¬ 
egorized:  School  and  Staff;  Community;  Students;  and 
Transportation.  The  statistical  measuring  tool,  analysis 
of  variance,  single  classification,  was  used  to  uncover 
evidence  of  conflict  between  groups.  If  the  difference 
among  alter-groups  exceeded  the  5  per  cent  level  of 
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confidence,  further  analysis  determined  the  pair  or  pairs 
of  alter-groups  between  whom  the  conflict  existed.  The  var¬ 
iance  ratio  was  used  to  determine  the  probability  of  con¬ 
flict  in  expectations  within  groups.  Arbitrary  cutting 
points  were  assigned  to  each  alter-group  and  the  extent  of 
conflict  was  interpreted  as  greater  as  the  variance  ratio 
becane  larger. 

Analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  items  in  the  check 
list  uncovered  nine  items  out  of  the  thirty-five  in  which 
conflict  was  revealed  among  groups.  Three  items  (4,  5,  12) 
revealed  conflict  in  expectations  between  the  parent  and 
trustee  groups  only.  The  trustees  hold  the  principal  more 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  teachers  outside  school 
hours  and  for  personal  supervision  of  teachers  than  parents 
did.  While  the  parents  were  divided  over  the  item  of  the 
principal  urging  people  whom  he  respects  to  run  for  office 
on  school  boards,  the  trustees  definitely  did  not  believe 
he  should.  Four  items  (6,  8,  29,  31)  uncovered  conflicts 
between  the  superintendents  and  the  other  two  groups.  The 
Superintendent  group  did  not  believe  that  the  principal 
should  organize  teachers  to  participate  in  community  act¬ 
ivities  outside  school  hours,  that  the  principal  should 
teach  full-time,  and  that  the  principal  should  organize 
students  to  collect  money  for  charitable  purposes  while  the 
other  two  groups  were  either  divided  on  these  items  or 
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believed  that  the  principal  should  do  these  activities. 

The  superintendents  were  divided  over  keeping  the  students 
after  school  while  the  other  two  groups  definitely  believed 
that  it  should  not  be  done.  The  analysis  of  one  item  (11) 
found  the  trustee  group  in  conflict  with  the  parents  and 
superintendents.  The  trustees  were  divided  over  including 
the  principal  in  the  planning  of  schools.  The  other  two 
groups  considered  this  item  with  approval.  On  one  item 
(30)  the  parents  were  opposed  by  the  trustees  and  the  sup¬ 
erintendents.  The  parents  believed  that  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  bus  drivers  should  not  be  the  concern  of  the 
principal . 

Analysis  of  responses  from  the  parent  group  showed 
thirteen  items  in  which  there  was  conflict  in  expectations 
within  the  group.  The  trustees  revealed  conflict  in 
twelve  items  and  the  superintendents  were  divided  over  five 
items.  This  made  a  total  of  thirty-five  conflicts  within 
groups.  There  were  thirteen  items  in  which  congruence  in 
expectations  was  revealed  between  and  within  all  groups. 

Examination  of  the  data  revealed  that  Part  B  (Items 
30-35)  of  the  instrument,  designated  Transportation,  was 
the  most  conflict-ridden  section  of  the  check  list  part  of 
the  instrument.  Although  only  two  items  (30,  31)  revealed 
conflict  between  groups,  every  item  uncovered  conflict 
within  the  groups.  This  section  was  the  most  controversial 
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task  area  under  study.  Part  B  (l-ll)of  the  instrument,  des¬ 
ignated  School  and  Staff,  produced  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
flicts,  also.  The  eleven  items  in  this  section  revealed 
five  points  of  conflict  between  groups  and  eleven  examples 
of  conflict  within  groups.  There  are  many  expectations 
by  members  of  the  parent  and  trustee  groups  concerning 
problems  arising  from  centralization  that  have  not  been 
resolved. 

Congruence  in  expectations  between  and  within  groups 
was  found  in  Part  C  (12-18)  of  the  instrument,  designated 
Community.  In  this  section  there  were  no  conflicts  between 
groups  and  only  one  item  (12)  revealed  conflict  within  a 
group.  The  parents  were  divided  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  principal  should  urge  people  whom  he 
respects  to  run  for  office  in  local  and  unit  school  boards. 
Examination  of  the  data  suggested  that  tolerance  and  indif¬ 
ference  produced  the  congruence  in  expectations  between  and 
within  the  groups.  The  remaining  section  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  Part  D  (19-29),  designated  Students,  uncovered  some 
conflict  in  expectations,  particularly  within  the  parent 
group.  Only  one  item  (29)  which  sought  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  alter-groups  concerning  the  principal 
organizing  students  to  collect  money  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  revealed  conflict  between  the  parent  group  and  the 
other  two  groups.  The  parents  showed  conflict  in 
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expectations  concerning  six  items.  The  majority  of  the 
parents  expected  the  principal  to  organize  students  for 
various  purposes  hut  to  use  no  school  time  for  these  act¬ 
ivities.  The  parent  and  trustee  members  were  divided  over 
allowing  classroom  teachers  to  use  the  strap.  The  majority 
of  trustees  agreed  with  the  parents  in  expecting  no  school 
time  to  be  used  for  community  activities.  The  superint¬ 
endent  group  were  divided  over  the  item  concerning  the 
principal  suspending  students  for  objectionable  behavior. 

Conclusions 

1.  A  principal  becomes  more  effective  in  a  school  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  degree  to  which  he  can  resolve  conflicts  in 
alter-group  expectations  concerning  his  relations  with 
students  and  with  the  community. 

The  findings  of  this  study  emphasize  that  relations 
with  students  and  relations  with  the  community  are  the 
critical  task  areas  of  greatest  sensitivity  to  the  parent 
and  trustee  groups.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  critical  in¬ 
cident  reports  were  classified  in  these  critical  task 
areas.  According  to  the  check  list  findings  in  these  two 
critical  task  areas  there  is  much  congruence  in  alter- 
group  expectations.  However,  a  comparison  between  the 
findings  of  the  critical  incident  reports  and  the  findings 
of  the  check  list  reports  show  that  the  congruence  in 
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expectations  is  found  in  enunciation  of  general  policy 
while  conflict,  more  often  within  the  groups  rather  than 
between  the  groups,  exists  in  the  application  of  the  pol¬ 
icy.  Thus  there  is  general  agreement  that  a  principal  con¬ 
duct  himself  well,  that  a  principal  participate  in  commun¬ 
ity  activities  and  that  a  principal  exercise  supervision 
over  students  hut  the  members  of  the  alter-groups  in  the 
different  centralizations  seemed  to  have  different  expect¬ 
ations  concerning  the  extent  and  kind  of  such  activities. 
These  varying  expectations  were  particularly  noticeable 
between  different  parent  groups,  were  less  noticeable 
between  different  trustee  groups  and  were  nearly  absent 
within  the  superintendent  group.  The  resolution  of  the 
conflicts  in  expectations  may  well  be  eased  by  the  customs 
and  past  policy  of  a  particular  community  or  it  may  well 
be  made  more  difficult  during  times  of  change  such  as 
centralization  of  schools.  The  above  conclusion  assumes 
that  the  effectiveness  of  a  principal  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  support  given  his  actions  and  his  policies  in  these 
critical  task  areas  by  members  of  the  alter-groups,  part¬ 
icularly  the  members  of  the  parent  and  trustee  groups. 

2.  The  further  the  activities  of  a  principal  move 

from  the  school  into  the  community,  the  greater  choice  he 
has  in  kind  and  scope  of  activities  in  which  he  may  or  may 
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not  participate . 

The  principal  is  expected  to  supervise  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  evaluate  their  ability  and  performance  and  recom¬ 
mend  their  appointment  and  dismissal,  accept  responsibility 
for  staff  actions,  attend  professional  meetings  and  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planning  of  schools.  The  alter-group  expec¬ 
tations  regarding  these  activities  seem  explicit.  The 
principal  may  have  the  choice  of  methods  as  to  how  he  per¬ 
forms  these  activities  but  he  is  expected  to  do  them.  As 
his  activities  move  from  the  school  to  teacher  activities 
outside  school  hours,  to  visiting  homes  of  students  and 
to  organizing  teachers  for  community  activities,  the  alter- 
group  expectations  become  negative  or  indifferent. 

3.  The  principal  is  expected  to  participate,  at  least 

to  some  degree,  in  community  activities  according  to  his 
own  inclinations  and  preferences,  preferably  omitting  those 
activities  around  which  controversy  arises. 

Alter-group  expectations  concerning  the  role  of  the 
principal  are  negative  or  conflicting  regarding  politics 
and  electioneering  for  school  board  members.  Their  ex¬ 
pectations  are  positive,  tending  towards  indifference,  in 
all  other  activities  except  church  and  sports  for  which 
expectations  are  definitely  positive.  Interpretation  of 
the  data  suggests  that  members  of  the  alter-groups  are 
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tolerant  regarding  the  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the  prin* 
cipal's  participation  in  community  affairs,  extending  the 
tolerance  to  the  point  of  allowing  him  to  engage  in  activ¬ 
ities  known  to  be  controversial  if  the  principal  is  so  in¬ 
clined.  But  the  evidence  points  to  alter-group  expect¬ 
ations  that  the  principal  participate  to  some  degree  in 
community  activities. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  professional  leadership  of  the 

principal  is  so  widespread  that  his  decisions  and  judgments 
concerning  students  are  received  by  members  of  the  alter- 
groups  with  minimum  questioning,  but  the  members  of  the 
the  alter-groups ,  particularly  the  parents,  desire  im¬ 
proved  communication  with  the  school. 

The  alter-group  responses  show  that  the  principal 
is  expected  to  exercise  educational  leadership  in  matters 
concerning  the  school.  Interpretation  of  the  responses 
to  pertinent  items  in  the  check  list,  of  the  reports  of 
critical  incidents,  of  the  written-in  comments  and  of  ob¬ 
servation  at  data-collecting  meetings  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  decisions  and  judgments  of  a  principal  concerning 
students  receives  wide  acceptance. 

However,  alter-group  responses  from  critical  incid¬ 
ent  reports  show  a  desire  for  improved  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  persons  interested  in  a  particular 
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student  problem  or  a  particular  student  activity.  Parents 
condemned  principals  because  they  did  not  inform  them  about 
a  student's  undesirable  behavior  or  about  unsatisfactory 
academic  achievement  before  a  crisis  arose  and  they  approve 
the  principals  who  kept  them  informed.  Trustees  and  super¬ 
intendents  disapproved  the  actions  of  a  principal  who  took 
disciplinary  action  of  a  serious  nature  without  consulta¬ 
tion  or  who  allowed  the  school  or  school  time  to  be  used 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  The  phrasing  and  nat¬ 
ure  of  the  critical  incident  reports  citing  criticisms  of 
a  principal's  decision  or  judgment  concerning  a  student 
show  the  desire  of  members  of  the  alter-groups  to  know 
more  about  the  reasons  on  which  the  decision  or  judgment 
was  based.  ihe  principal's  decisions  and  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  students  are  accepted,  though,  at  times,  they  are 
considered  unsatisfactory  or  disappointing. 

5.  A  principal  has  to  cope  with  a  diversity  of  alter- 

group  expectations  in  his  attempts  to  arrive  at  workable 
solutions  to  the  problems  arising  from  the  transportation 
of  students  to  a  centralized  school  by  bus. 

Conflict  in  expectations  is  found  in  the  responses 
to  the  section  of  the  check  list  concerned  with  transpor¬ 
tations  of  students  by  bus.  Parents  wish  to  keep  the  re¬ 
commendations  for  hiring  and  firing  of  bus  drivers  in  local 
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hands.  Superintendents,  only,  have  little  objection  to 
students  missing  the  bus  for  extra  study  or  punishment. 
Objectionable  behavior  of  students  on  the  bus  is  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  principal  but  alter-group  members  are 
inclined  to  relieve  him  of  this  responsibility.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  alter-groups  are  hesitant  to  have  school  time 
used  for  extra-curricular  activities,  fearing  lowering  of 
academic  standards.  Parents  show  varying  degrees  of  in¬ 
terest  towards  bringing  students  to  after-school  activ¬ 
ities.  A  principal  must  provide  a  workable  solution  to 
these  problems  but  it  is  unlikely,  in  the  present  state  of 
diversity  of  alter-group  expectations,  that  he  will  find 
solutions  wholly  satisfactory  to  himself  and  members  of 
the  alter-groups. 

6.  The  changing  conditions  in  education  require  a 

continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  principal  to  induce 
many  members  of  the  alter-groups  to  revise  their  expec¬ 
tations  to  better  fit  the  existing  conditions. 

The  principal  in  a  rural  centralization  at  this 
particular  time  is  in  a  unique  position  to  influence  the 
expectations  of  parent  and  trustee  groups,  hew  and  old 
problems  may  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new  conditions 
in  education.  An  example  of  a  needed  change  in  many  parent 
and  trustee  expectations  is  the  matter  of  supervision. 
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Many  members  of  these  alter-groups  expect  the  principal  to 
teach  full-time  and  still  supervise  the  activities  of  his 
staff,  still  organize  and  participate  in  conferences  with 
students  and  parents  and  still  take  time  off  for  profes¬ 
sional  meetings.  This  might  be  considered  an  old  problem 
in  a  new  setting,  one  in  which  the  principal  would  have  to 
use  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  obtain  a  revision  of  ex¬ 
pectations  . 

The  principal  must  also  cooperate  with  members  of 
the  alter-groups  in  seeking  solutions  to  new  problems  to 
which  there  is,  as  yet,  no  answers  in  sight.  An  example 
of  such  a  new  problem  is  found  in  the  data  of  this  study 
dealing  with  transportation  of  students  to  school  by  bus. 
The  principal  must  seek  to  resolve  the  present  conflicting 
expectations  by  cooperatively  seeking  with  the  members 
a  suitable  solution. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  principal  will 
always  have  conflicting  expectations  to  resolve  or  have 
more  fitting  and  suitable  methods  in  mind  to  present. 

It  is  suggested  that  persistent  efforts  to  induce  members 
of  the  alter-groups  to  revise  their  expectations  will 
always  be  necessary  in  the  performance  of  an  effective 
principal . 

Topics  for  Investigation 


The  following  questions  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
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author  during  the  course  of  the  investigation  for  this 

study. 

1.  What  expectations  does  a  unit  trustee  perceive  as  to 
his  own  duties,  services  and  responsibilities? 

2.  What  would  a  comparison  of  expectations  of  alter- 
groups  of  rural  and  urban  principals  reveal? 

3.  What  is  the  scope  and  place  of  extra-curricular 
activities  in  rural,  centralized  schools? 

4.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  bus  driver  to  the 
principal,  to  the  unit  board,  to  the  students  and  to 
the  parents? 


. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL 


Parent  □ 

School  Board  Member  □ 

Superintendent  □ 


DIRECTIONS 

Please  indicate  in  the  space  provided  whether  you  are  a  parent, 
a  school  board  member,  or  a  superintendent.  Do  not  write  in  your  name. 
Your  answers  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and  only  used,  with  others, 
in  compiling  statistics  of  a  general  nature. 

Your  co-operation  in  this  matter  is  greatly  appreciated.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  in  any  comments  that  you  think  necessary. 


— H.  C.  BROWN. 


PART  A 


On  this  page  describe  two  incidents  in  which  a  principal  took  some  action.  This  action  should  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  and  be  one  that  you  know  about  yourself.  Use  no  names  or  dates 
but  describe  the  incident  as  fully  as  necessary  to  make  the  situation  clear. 


1.  Please  describe  an  incident  in  which  a  principal  took  some  action  that  you  approved. 


2.  Please  describe  an  incident  in  which  a  principal  took  some  action  that  you  did  not  approve. 


PART  B 


QUESTION :  Do  you  think  the  principal  should  or  should  not  do  the  following? 
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Put  a  check  mark  (  V )  in  the  box  which  expresses  your  opinion. 


1.  Make  recommendations  for  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  members  of  his  staff 

2.  Be  required  to  judge  and  evaluate  the  teachers 

on  his  staff  . 

3.  Accept  full  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  his 
staff  in  school  matters 

4.  Be  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the  teachers 
outside  school  hours 


5.  Personally  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers 

6.  Organize  teachers  to  participate  in  community 
activities  outside  school  hours 

7.  Be  allowed  time  off  to  attend  professional  meet¬ 
ings 


8.  Be  expected  to  teach  full-time 


9.  Be  expected  to  visit  the  homes  of  students 

10.  Work  at  another  job 

11.  Be  included  in  the  planning  of  schools  in  build¬ 
ing  programs 
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□ 
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□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 
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□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

PART  C 


QUESTION:  Do  you  think  a  principal  should  or  should  not  do  the  following: 
12.  Urge  people  whom  he  respects  to  run  for  office  , 


in  local  and  unit  school  boards  . 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 

13. 

Actively  campaign  for  persons  seeking  election 
to  local  and  unit  school  boards 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

14. 

Take  an  active  part  in  politics 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

15. 

Take  an  active  part  in  his  church 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

16. 

Take  an  active  part  in  a  local  service  club 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

17. 

Take  an  active  part  in  promoting  sports  for  the 
community 

.  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □  □  □ 


18.  Be  expected  to  speak  at  civic  meetings  about 
education  or  his  school 


□ 


PART  D 


27.  Organize  conferences  with  students  and  parents 
to  discuss  the  progress  of  students  . 


28.  Organize  conferences  with  students  and  parents 
to  discuss  plans  for  life-work  of  students  in 
High  School  . 


29.  Organize  students  to  collect  money  for  chari¬ 
table  purposes  . 


QUESTION:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  principal’s  relationship  with  the  students?  Should  he  or  should 
he  not: 

Put  a  check  mark  ( V )  in  the  box  which  expresses  your  opinion. 

i  3  12!*! 
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19.  Suspend  students  for  objectionable  behavior  in 

school  . 

□ 

O 

□ 

O 

O 

20.  Suspend  students  who  do  little  work  and  neglect 

assignments  in  High  School  . 

□ 

O 

O 

□ 

□ 

21.  Exercise  some  control  over  students’  dress  at 

school  . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

22.  Allow  classroom  teachers  to  use  the  strap 

O 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

23.  Abolish  the  use  of  physical  punishment  in  the 

Elementary  School  . 

O 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

24.  Allow  students  to  participate  in  community 

activities  in  school  time  . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

25.  Organize  students  to  participate  in  community 

activities  outside  the  school  . 

...  O 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

26.  Organize  conferences  with  students  and  parents 
to  plan  courses  in  High  School 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

O 

□  □  □  □  O 

□  O  □  □  O 

□  □  □  □  O 


PART  E 

QUESTION :  The  principal  has  some  authority  over  children  coming  to  school  in  buses.  Should  he  or 
should  he  not: 

30.  Make  recommendations  for  the  hiring  and  dis- 


missal  of  bus  drivers . 

O 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

31. 

Keep  bus  students  after  school  for  extra  study 
or  punishment,  if  it  means  they  will  miss  the  bus 

□ 

□ 

O 

O 

O 

32. 

Be  responsible  for  punishing  bus  students  for 
objectionable  behavior  on  the  bus 

□ 

□ 

O 

□ 

O 

33. 

Use  school  time  for  activities  such  as  sports  or 
plays  that  bus  students  might  otherwise  miss 

.  O 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

34. 

Expect  parents  of  bus  students  to  bring  in  their 
children  to  after-school  activities 

□ 

□ 

O 

O 

O 

85. 

Bo  expected  to  arrange  for  the  care  of  bus  stu¬ 
dents  stranded  at  school 

□ 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 
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APPENDIX  B 

DISTRIBUTION  FREQUENCIES — CHECK  LIST 
Alter  Definitely  Preferably  Don't  Preferably  Definitely 


Item 

Group 

Should 

Should 

Care 

Should  Not 

Should  Not 

1. 

P 

218 

207 

11 

47 

33 

T 

9 

10 

0 

2 

1 

S 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

P 

199 

190 

14 

65 

42 

T 

11 

9 

2 

1 

0 

S 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

P 

212 

119 

7 

85 

80 

T 

13 

6 

0 

3 

1 

S 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

P 

66 

142 

32 

115 

149 

T 

6 

8 

2 

2 

5 

S 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5. 

P 

211 

190 

14 

54 

39 

T 

15 

5 

0 

1 

0 

S 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 . 

P 

66 

158 

66 

83 

125 

T 

4 

8 

5 

2 

3 

S 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

7. 

P 

280 

159 

9 

36 

23 

T 

8 

10 

1 

4 

0 

S 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

P 

123 

144 

16 

131 

88 

T 

10 

3 

3 

7 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

9. 

P 

62 

160 

73 

94 

109 

T 

1 

9 

6 

3 

3 

S 

0 

l 

4 

1 

0 

10. 

P 

20 

9 

60 

104 

316 

T 

1 

0 

2 

5 

14 

S 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

11. 

P 

201 

176 

32 

49 

32 

T 

4 

9 

3 

5 

2 

S 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 


. 
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APPENDIX  B(Cont'd) 

Alter  Definitely  Preferably  Don't  Preferably  Definitely 


item 

Group 

Should 

Should 

Care 

Should  Not 

Should  Not 

12. 

P 

72 

144 

39 

116 

136 

T 

0 

4 

1 

9 

9 

S 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13. 

P 

15 

44 

20 

144 

282 

T 

0 

0 

3 

7 

13 

S 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

14. 

P 

40 

56 

109 

124 

180 

T 

2 

3 

7 

8 

3 

S 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15. 

P 

269 

187 

38 

10 

8 

T 

7 

10 

6 

0 

0 

Ci 

o 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

i — 1 

P 

111 

202 

155 

18 

9 

T 

7 

10 

5 

1 

0 

S 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

• 

O- 

i — 1 

P 

202 

231 

43 

29 

5 

T 

8 

10 

4 

1 

0 

S 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

00 

• 

P 

226 

230 

26 

23 

6 

T 

11 

10 

2 

0 

.  0 

S 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19. 

P 

309 

142 

5 

41 

12 

T 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

S 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

• 

o 

c\] 

P 

192 

183 

16 

84 

33 

T 

8 

13 

0 

1 

1 

S 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

21. 

P 

164 

248 

34 

49 

14 

T 

8 

9 

3 

2 

1 

S 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

• 

OJ 

CVJ 

P 

145 

171 

28 

121 

45 

T 

11 

2 

2 

3 

5 

S 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

' 

■ 
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APPENDIX  B(Cont'd) 

Alter  Definitely  Preferably  Don't  Preferably  Definitely 


Item 

Group 

Should 

Should 

Care 

Should  Not 

Should  Not 

23- 

P 

70 

74 

24 

172 

164 

T 

0 

4 

0 

7 

10 

S 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

24. 

P 

33 

107 

32 

171 

158 

T 

1 

5 

5 

3 

6 

S 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

25. 

P 

97 

216 

47 

90 

4-5 

T 

6 

8 

6 

1 

2 

S 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

26. 

P 

163 

231 

26 

46 

26 

T 

7 

10 

2 

0 

2 

S 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

27. 

P 

235 

219 

21 

14 

14 

T 

10 

10 

1 

0 

2 

S 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28. 

P 

160 

268 

34 

25 

17 

T 

9 

11 

3 

0 

0 

S 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

29. 

P 

114 

105 

68 

122 

92 

T 

0 

5 

10 

5 

3 

S 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

30. 

P 

49 

129 

23 

153 

148 

T 

6 

7 

1 

5 

4 

S 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

31. 

P 

17 

33 

8 

152 

301 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

18 

s 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

32. 

p 

143 

157 

12 

93 

100 

T 

8 

7 

0 

5 

3 

S 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

33. 

P 

78 

186 

37 

134 

64 

T 

3 

8 

2 

5 

5 

S 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 
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APPENDIX  B(Cont'd) 


Item 

Alter 

Group 

Definitely  Preferably 
Should  Should 

Don '  t 
Care 

Preferably  Definitely 
Should  Not  Should  Nob 

34. 

P 

83 

213 

43 

105 

51 

T 

5 

7 

6 

3 

2 

S 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

33. 

P 

2$4 

185 

14 

40 

38 

T 

11 

6 

1 

3 

2 

S 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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APPENDIX  C 
TESTING  RATIOS 


Analysis  of  Variance  Variance  Ratios 


Item 

F 

Sig,(5%) 

P 

Sig. 

T 

Sip;. 

S 

1. 

1.9 

No 

1.38 

No 

1.25 

No 

0.0 

No 

2. 

2.0 

No 

1.65 

Yes 

.68 

No 

.30 

No 

3. 

2.3 

No 

2.57 

Yes 

1.55 

Yes 

2.16 

Yes 

4. 

4.2 

Yes 

2.14 

Yes 

2.14 

Yes 

1.56 

Yes 

5. 

3.5 

Yes 

.89 

No 

.55 

No 

.30 

No 

6 . 

4.3 

Yes 

2.01 

Yes 

1.67 

Yes 

.90 

No 

7. 

1.6 

No 

1.19 

No 

1.13 

No 

.30 

No 

8. 

7.9 

Yes 

2.20 

Yes 

1.77 

Yes 

.34 

No 

9. 

.2 

No 

1.75 

Yes 

1.32 

No 

.40 

No 

10. 

.8 

No 

1.04 

No 

1.01 

No 

.17 

No 

11. 

4.6 

Yes 

1.36 

No 

1.60 

Yes 

1.17 

No 

12. 

3.4 

Yes 

2.11 

Yes 

1.18 

No 

1.36 

No 

13. 

.7 

No 

1.12 

No 

.53 

No 

.67 

No 

14. 

1.4 

No 

1.61 

Yes 

1.31 

No 

.17 

No 

15. 

2.2 

No 

.49 

No 

.59 

No 

.40 

No 

16. 

.8 

No 

.87 

No 

.72 

No 

.26 

No 

17. 

1.1 

No 

.78 

No 

.71 

No 

.26 

No 

18. 

1.7 

No 

.71 

No 

.43 

No 

.17 

No 

19. 

1.7 

No 

1.01 

No 

.20 

No 

1.46 

Yes 

20. 

2.0 

No 

1.62 

Yes 

.93 

No 

.96 

No 

21. 

.4 

No 

1.02 

No 

1.26 

No 

.66 

No 

22. 

.8 

No 

1.82 

Yes 

2.89 

Yes 

.56 

No 

23. 

1.2 

No 

2.02 

Yes 

1.29 

No 

1.36 

No 

24. 

.4 

No 

1.67 

Yes 

1.59 

Yes 

0.0 

No 

25. 

1.1 

No 

1.60 

Yes 

1.40 

No 

•  56 

No 

26. 

.1 

No 

1.23 

No 

1.35 

No 

.94 

No 

27. 

1.2 

No 

.79 

No 

1.30 

No 

.17 

No 

28. 

.  6 

No 

.86 

No 

.47 

No 

.80 

No 

29. 

3.5 

Yes 

2.09 

Yes 

.89 

No 

.56 

No 

30. 

4.5 

Yes 

1.93 

Yes 

2.29 

Yes 

1.10 

No 

31. 

3.4 

Yes 

1.04 

No 

1.03 

No 

1.46 

Yes 

32. 

.45 

No 

2.33 

Yes 

2.25 

Yes 

1.08 

No 

33. 

.25 

No 

1.76 

Yes 

2.04 

Yes 

1.50 

Yes 

34. 

.1 

No 

1.60 

Yes 

1.53 

Yes 

1.10 

No 

35* 

.9 

No 

1.47 

No 

1.90 

Yes 

.26 

No 

